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ON THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND 
THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL 
“OP OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR. 


The outlines of a Treatise on Worship 
and the Ministry are herewith offered to 
the readers of ‘‘ Friends’ Review,” with 
earnest prayer for the Lord’s blessing 
upon its perusal and circulation. 

The Essay will be divided into three 
parts:—First, Jnéroductory,—containing 
a Review of the general subject of Divine 
Worship, from the earliest ages of the his- 
tory of mankind ; showing that the gross 
idolatry into which the Heathen races 
lapsed, was not the design or the appoint- 
ment of their merciful Creator, —who had 
revealed Himself fully to our first Parents 
and ‘to their immediate successors,—but 
was the sad consequence of their own 
disobedience and determined rebellion 
against Him. 

The Second Part will be oceupied with 
the questions, ‘‘ Who is the Lord save our 
God ?” and ‘‘ What constitutes real Wor- 
ship?” These, of course, will be con- 
sidered primarily on direct Scriptural evi- 
dence and authority,—upon which indeed 
the argument of the whole Treatise mainly 
rests; fortified however by Historical and 
Critical annotations, where these would 
throw light upon the important subjects 
under consideration. If such notes should 
appear at any time too frequent or too 
extended, let it be borne in mind that the 
sole object of their presentation is to fur- 
nish the earnest Student, or even the 
thoughtful Reader, who may not have 
convenient access to such authorities, 
with undoubted evidences of the correct- 
ness of the positions taken in the argu- 
ment of the Essay. 

Such testimonies are none the less con- 
clusive and important where unconsciously 
given; at times, it may be, quoted in 
favor of views of the spirituality of the 
gospel of Christ,—perhaps far beyond 
those held personally by the Commentator 
or the Historian whose authority is thus 
presented. 

The Third Section will be devoted to 
the “‘ Ministry of the Gospel ;”,—often a 
very different service from Divine Wor- 
ship, although closely allied to it. Many 
of the difficulties, both doctrinal and 
practical, attending these deeply interest- 
ing questions seem to have arisen largely 
from a confusion, rather than a wise 
reconciliation, of their varied yet kindred 
claims and obligations. 


It is hoped that if any should at first be 


inclined to consider the Second part of 
this Treatise, on Worship, as too restrict- 
éd for their full acceptance, they will find 
In its Third section, on the Public Minis- 
tty of the Gospel, that full recognition of 





the liberty of the Spirit and of the Lord’s 
children, under His guidance, which this 
great work of the Church in the world has 
always required for its successful accom- 
plishment. 

The teachings and the practices of our 


Early Friends are there dwelt upon, in the’ 


body of the Essay, as well as in the notes, 
because it was deemed most important to 
establish beyond question that such liberty, 
and such distinctions, existed amongst 
them. 

The whole article will be followed by a 
Review of the doctrines and example of 
the Christian Church of the first two 
centuries; more especially as to Divine 
Worship, and the public Ministry of the 
Word. ae 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In all ages and among all Peoples, since 
the dispersion of the races of mankind at 
Babel (Gen. xi. 1-9), there have pre- 
vailed some forms of worship even of an 
‘* unknown God,”’ which attest the needs 
and the aspirations of the human soul for 
Divine support and communion, as well 
as some consciousness of the obligation 
that is due to such superior Intelligerice or 
Power, for its protection and deliverance.* 

Nor did the one true God, the Al- 
mighty Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, even when He suffered the nations 
to walk in their own ways, leave Himself 
during those long years of estrangement 
without a witness in every soul that He 
had made ; seeing that continually ‘‘ He 
did them good, and gave them from hea- 
ven rains and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts ‘with food and gladness.” (Acés 
xiv. 16, 17.) 

Why He thus permitted them so long 
to wander in darkness and superstition we 
cannot tell. We are only assured that 
their forefathers had known and wor- 
shipped the one true and living God ;—y} 





*The expression ‘* The Mast High God’’ in general use 
among the Phenicians, as well as in Greece, Syria, Persia, 
Babylon and Alexandria, bore witness to the unity of the 
primitive taith of mankind in one supreme Deity. 

“ The term, the Most High God,”’ says Professor Plump- 
tre of King’s Col e, London, expresses the earliest 
thought of which rises inthe mind of man, as he 
looks upward to the firmament of heaven, and is led to 
believe in One on high, in the infinite distance, above him. 

“« Melchizedek blesses Abraham in " the name of “ the 
Most High God, the possessor of heaven and earth,” 
(Gen. xiv. 19.) 

In the song of Moses the term connects itself with the 
thought of a wider, a more universal kingdom than that 
embodied in the theocracy of Israel; (Deut. xxxii. 8.) 
**When the Most High divided to the nations their in- 
heritance,”” &c. The werds assert a truth which the chil- 
dren of Israel weze constantly in danger of forgetting, that 
God was not ¢heir God only,—that the Gentiles also might 
claim a fellowship in the blessedness of His kingdom.”’— 
(Plumptre’s Biblical Studies. P. 19—%5.) 


¢‘‘ Heathenism,”’ writes Meyer, ‘‘is not the primeval 
religion out of which men gradually advanced to the 
knowledge of the true ; but it is the consequence of 
falling away from the primitive relation of God in His 
works.” 

Rawlinson thus confirms this judgment: “ The same 
original belief in one God may be traced in Egyptian, In- 
dian and Greek mythology; and this accordance of early 
traditions agrees with the Indian notion that truth was 
originally deposited with men, but gradually slumbered, 


but that they had wilfully rejected Him, 
and that His ‘‘long-suffering waited for 
them in the days of Noah (J Peter itt. 20), 
until the Flood came and destroyed them 
all.” 

Yet even this fearful judgment was soon, 
forgotten by the descendants of its few 
survivors,—and we read in the Sacred 
Records that the Lord, because He was 
unwilling again to destroy the human 
race, scattered the peoples over the face of 
the earth, and confounded their language, 
in order to defeat their purposes of open 
rebellion against Him. (Gen. x/. 1—9.) 


Long afterwards it is again Divinely 
recorded of these outcasts, that God had 
still continued to manifest Himself to 
them ; so that they ‘‘ were without excuse, 
because that knowing God they glorified 
Him not as God, neither gave thanks; 
but became vain in their réasonings and 
their senseless heart was darkened, and 
they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God for the likeness of an image of cor- 
ruptible man, and of birds, and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things.’’* 


And even ‘‘as they refused to have 
God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over unto a reprobate mind ; so that they 
exchanged the truth of God fora lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature rather 
than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. 
Amen,”—(Romans t. 19—28. R.V.) : 

The universal testimony, both of 
Sacred and Profane History, confirms 
the fearful moral and spiritual degra- 
dation of the Heathen nations, even at 
the period of their greatest temporal 
prosperity and power. Priests and people 
were hopelessly sunk in debauchery and 
crime, and the philosophers and the 
statesmen of the Empire made no secret 
of their contempt for the superstitions and 





and was Caetano? Herodotus, Book Il, 
appendix; Speaker's . Romans i. 22.) 

‘« The original and pure consciousness of God, implant™ 
ed by the Creator Himself, became corrupted by the — 
tasy of man: and instead of fastening upon the true God 
alone, had confounded God with nature, the Creator with 
creation,—and thus produced pantheism and polytheism 
in their manifold forms and with their manifold enorm. 
ties.”"—(Gueriche’s Church History Intr.P. 1.) 

Eusebius says; “‘ For immediately in the beginning, 
after that happy state, the first man, neglecting the Di- 
vine commands, fell into the present afflicted condition; 
and exchanged his former Divine enjoyment for the pres- 
ent earth, subject to the curse. The descendants of this 
one, commenced a brutal and disorderly mode of life; 
exterminating the very seeds of reason and culture of the 
human mind, by a total surrender of themselves to every 
species of iniquity.”"—( Acclesiastical History p. 19.) 


*Origen, speaking particularly of the Egyptians, says : 
‘When you approach their sacred places, ow have 
glorious groves and chapels, temples with goodly gates 
and stately porticos, and many mysterious and religious 
ceremonies ; but when once you are entered+within their 
temples, you shall see nothing but a cat, or an ape, or a 
crocodile, or a goat, or a dog, worshipped with the most 
solemn veneration.”’—(Adv. Celsus J. J1t S. 17-) 


Justin Martyr testifies.: : 

“That the gods of the Gentiles were at best but de- 
mons, impure and unclean spirits, who had long imposed 
upon mankind; and by their villanies, sophistries and 
arts of terror, had so affrighted the common people, who 
knew not what they were, that they called them gods: 
and that they really were nothing but devils, fallen and 
apostate spirits.’’—(Afol. / S 6.) 
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abominations protected by the law and 
imposed on the ignorant masses.* 

We read that they not only worshipped 
idols of wood and stone, but imaginary 
deities of good and evil ; the vilest reptiles 
that crawl on the earth being often en- 
shrined in the costliest temples, and in- 
vested with Divine attributes and honors. 

Even then, however, their gracious and 
merciful God bore with them from gene- 
ration to generation, and overlooked much 
‘¢in those times of their ignorance when 


_ they thought the Godhead was like unto 


gold or silver or stone, graven by art and 
device of man.’’—( Acts xvit. 29. R.V.) 

Since His personal coming on this earth, 
as a ‘‘ Light to lighten the Gentiles,’’ our 
Lord has more especially called, and is 
calling, them through His messengers to 
repentance ; and to a saving knowledge of 
His gospel, which would reveal to them 
the glory of the ‘‘ Unknown God,’’ whom 
they had so long ignorantly worshipped, 
and ‘‘ who hath made of one blood all the 
nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ;’’ and who would have them 
all seek after and find Him who is not far 
from every one of them, for in Him they 
all live and move and have their being. 
(Acts xvit. 27—40.) 

Nor can we doubt that He has often 
condescended to their low estate, in these 
long years of their darkness, and that many 
of their blind petitions have been heard 
and answered, and their sincere devotions 
have been regarded by Him, even though 
they were addressed to a God whom they 
knew not; and that many of these igno- 
rant worshippers will be found at last in 
that ** great multitude, which no man can 
number; out of every nation and of all 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing 
before the throne and before the Lamb 
arrayed in white robes and with palms in 
their hands.—(ev. vit. 9. R. V.) 

‘It is deeply instructive also to trace, in 
the historical records of the great Heathen 
nations of the earth, the faint gleams of 
Divine light and truth that may be recog- 
nized in all their religious systems, how- 
ever dark and erroneous those may be as 
a whole. 

These furnish abundant corroborative 
evidence that the Lord had never utterly 
withdrawn His Holy Spirit from them, 
even in their lowest condition; and that 
through His direct revelation, as well 
doubtless as through the traditions of their 





*Neander thus notes : ‘‘ Seneca said in his tract ‘Against 
Superstition,’ ‘The whole of that vulgar crowd of gods, 
which for ages past a Protean superstition has been ac- 
cumulating, we shall worship in ¢hzs sense, viz., that we 
ever remember the worship we pay them is due rather to 
good manners, than to their own worth. All such rites 
the sage will observe, because they are commanded by 
the laws, not because they are pleasing to the gods,’ ”’ 

** Plutarch is filled with sadness, in thinking of those 
who take part in the public worship, only from respect to 
the multitude, while they look upon the whole thing as a 
farce. They hypocritically mimic the forms of prayer 
and adoration, out of fear of the many ;—repeat words 
that contradict their philosophical convictions ; and, when 
they offer, see in the priests only the slaughtering cook.” 
--(History Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 7,8. at} 

Octavius, in Minutius Felix, testifies of the Heathen: 
“‘That they entertained the most absurd and fabulous 
notions of their gods, and usually ascribed such things to 
them as would be accounted an horrible shame and dis- 
honor to any wise and good man; the worship and myste- 
rious rites of many of them being so brutish and filthy, 
that the honester and severer Romans were ashamed of 
it, and therefore overturned their altars, and banished 
them out of the roll of their duties, though their degen- 
erate posterity took them in again,’’--) Min. Fel, c. 28,) 
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earlier and better days, some glimmering 
knowledge of the God of their fathers was 
preserved amongst them, amid all the su- 
perstition and gross wickedness that en- 
shrouded it. 

The Vedas and the Zend Avesta, and 
other sacred books of the great Aryan and 
Oriental races, which contain the outlines 
of the mythologies of the ancient Indian 
and Persian Empires,—as well as the 
voluminous records of the lives and teach- 
ings of Buddha, and of Confucius, which 
have influenced for centuries the minds 
and hearts of many millions under the 
Chinese and Tartar dynasties,—have been 
largely opened up to us of latter time, 
through their various English translations, 
under the superintendence of Prof. Max 
Muller of Oxford. Amid a vast mass of 
puerile and worthless inventions and su- 
perstitions, there shine here and there, 
like jewels amid the dust of ages, some 
bright gems of Divine truth and Heavenly 
wisdom,—which could only have found 
their way there,: by the revelation of the 
God of Truth, Himself. 

The Rationalist, or the Skeptic, may 
falsely quote these passages in disparage- 
ment of the supreme authority of the one 
true faith ; and may even point to them as 
evidence of the triumph of purely human 
intelligence and thought,—which he may 
account to rival in wisdom the deepest 
and highest truths of revelation. The 
humble believer in the God of the Chris- 
tian’s Bible, however, can trace with 
reverent thankfulness and assurance, the 
identity of all that is pure and good and 
true,—all that is in any degree worthy 
of preservation in these voluminous re- 
cords,—with the glorious and ever-lasting 
realities unfolded to us in that precious 
volume of Divine inspiration. 

THomas KIMBER, 





THAT PUBLISHETH PEACE. 


Isaiah lii. 7, 8. 
Rejoice and be glad, we ackowledge a 
Master, 
Whose power and glory on earth shall in- 
crease ; 
Whose Name standeth high above all other 
Monarchs, 
We honor Him highly, the Prince of all 
Peace. 


He scatters the nations delighting in battle, 
To the end of the earth doth He make 
wars to cease. 
Oh brethren! tell it and spread the glad 
message 
‘He gives to His children abundance of 
Peace.” 


Let us work in the day-time, for soon the 
night cometh, 
Wherewith all our power of teaching must 
cease ; 
Oh! say to all nations, and kindred, and 
people, 
The effect of true righteousness always is 
Peace. 


Then publish it widely, for no one can tell us, 

What moment the trumpet may sound our 
release 

From earth’s field of labor, to give in our 
record, 

What good we have done for the dear 

Prince of Peace, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


(Concluded from Page 307,) 
Atonement and Law: Or, Redemption 
in Harmony with Law as Revealed in Na. 
ture. By JouN M. Armour. Third 
Edition. Philadelphia: The Christian 
Statesman Publishing Co., 1520 Chestnut 
Street. 1886. Large r2mo, pp. 240, 


Our author does not profess to do away 
with all the mystery of the Atonement, 
Divine truth may be expeeted to contain 
somewhat beyond the capacity of unaided 
human reason to comprehend. But it js 
a worthy purpose to show that the doc. 
trine which ‘‘ he who suns may read” jn 
the Scriptures, and which can only be 
excluded by mésreading them, is not in any 
manner contradictory to reason. The 
difficulties which almost every one per. 
ceives are, as to the questions, how were 
the sufferings of Christ adequate to take 
the place of the punishment of men for 
their sins, and how is the application ot 
that adequacy made available in fact? We 
do not see relief from the honest burden 
of these questions without recognizing the 
truth which Horace Bushnell most clearly 
brought out, that ‘‘ man’s sinning means,” 
or involves, from the foundation of the 
world, ‘‘God’s suffering.’’ Of this, the 
culmination and manifestation met in our 
Lord’s person at Gethsemane and on Cal. 
vary. Moreover, there is much force in J. 
G. Armour’s suggestions in these sent- 
ences : 

‘¢ The satisfaction rendered by Christ 
no one of the saved can fully compre- 
hend. The ransom price paid for our re- 
demption God alone can fully estimate; 
but all the saved should know and under- 
stand that this satisfaction is every way 
perfect, and they may be all the more con- 
vinced tat it is perfect because they are 
unable to comprehend or estimate it.” 

‘¢ When it is maintained that Christ by 
his obedience, culminating in his sacrifi- 
cial sufferings and death, fully satisfied the 
law, men say at once, It is incredible. . . 
They do not reflect that the denial of this 
doctrine implies the acceptance of a view 
of Christ’s work which ¢s rash and un- 
warrantable indeed; viz: that they are 
capable of weighing and estimating the 
obedience and sufferings of Christ, nay, 
that they have done this already, and have 
found them falling short of what the law 
required. Meantime they seem quite ob- 
livious of the fact that the element of the 
infinite enters into that which they have 
been weighing and estimating. How 
Christ could fully satisfy the claims of law, 
endure ‘in strict rigor of justice the un- 
relaxed penalty of the law’ in his person, 
must be to all created intelligence for- 
evermore a mystery incomprehensible as 
that of creation itself. But, so far from 
being incredible that a Divine Saviour 


should be able to do this, it is incredible . 


that he should fail to do so.”’ 

How “faith looks up to Thee, Thou 
Lamb of Calvary,’’—the heart responding 
while the intellect waits aside, ‘‘ Jesus 
paid it all, all the debt I owe,’’—this tes- 
timony of feeling, intuition, revelation, 
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should be recognized fully, and Te- 
spected as valid testimony, in Christian 
thought. ote 

Our author is eloquent in denunciation 
of the idea of the re/axation of law, by 
divine sovereignty, setting aside all pen- 
alty, in simple mercy, remitting justice 
altogether. 

«¢ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb?’ By direct interference with the 
fierce law that governs the wintry storm ? 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ? 
Sentiment, mere sentiment unsupported 
bya solitary shred of evidence. I beg 

don of these sweet souls whose philos- 
ophy of redemption, whose system of 
theology, whose creed, beginning and end 
of it, is simply this: ‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ I ask, what 
god? Assuredly not the God who rules 
this world. Let there be ‘a scientific 
test,’ a test by the thermometer. On the 
bleak hilltop let the shorn lamb stand 
side by side with the unshorn. Ah! your 
poetic fancy is driven as chaff before the 
wind. Proclaim it in this world, proclaim 
itin all worlds. God does not temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. This is Satan’s 
theology, the same he taught in Eden: 
‘Ye shall not surely die.’ It is not in 
accordance with Scripture, with man’s ex- 
perience or observation ; it is not simply 
nonsense, it is a deceptive and ruinous 
error. The shepherd who should accept 
this as his creed could not be called ‘the 
good shepherd.’ The good shepherd is 
not, must not be a fool. His creed must 
not be made of poetic fancies, but of sub- 
stantial and even awful realities. God 
has indeed provided a way for the protec- 
tion of shorn lambs, but it is one that in- 
cludes the utmost care and pains on the 
part of the good shepherd in gathering 
them into the warm and secure fold; a 
way that in no sense interferes with the 
onward movement of the most terrific 
storm, according to its own law. Relief, 
deliverance, protection, come by interven- 
tion alone, by intervention of power or 
means adapted to the necessities of the 
case. This is God’s way. In this way 
law is honored, in that it has full and 
free scope, honored in that its force is 
met; in this way also law is honored in 
that its higher resources are displayed. 
The brave shepherd who carries the 
stricken lamb in his bosom is acting under 
ahigher law than that which guides the 
storm in its appointed course. He battles 
With, and, as far as the shorn lamb is con- 
cerned, vanquishes the storm, rescues its 
victim, wards off its fierce blasts.’ 

Commending this book as we have done 
4 a very valuable contribution to the 
study of a most important subject, it may 

allowable to say that it is not quite 
perfect. Without being diffuse, or even 
eeble in style, the author often repeats 

imself; goes over the same ground again 
and again. In conversation or oral in- 
struction this is not only natural, but may 
~ Sometimes needful for making an effec- 
lve impression. But in writing for 
‘Noughtful and attentive readers, brevity 
$a most desirable trait, and repetition 
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becomes wearisome. Condensation might 
much improve the last half of the book. 

One part of the argument in its earlier 
portion appears to us incomplete ; where 
the author speaks of all motion proceeding 
from 4ife. Neither by observation nor by 
direct and obvious inference do we ascribe 
the movements of rivers, winds and clouds 
to organic or other life. Analogy does, 
it is true, suggest, and reason sustains, the 
thought, that these and all other motions in 
the universe proceed, not from life as 
such, but from the will and power of a 
Being who lives: the One First Cause. Sev- 
eral times in the book we see hints of the 
author’s mental training, under the influ- 
ence of predestinarian conceptions; as on 
pages 26, 27, 29, 56 and 103. The argu 
ment of the book is not seriously affected, 
however, by this bias. Under other ante- 
cedents he might have broadened his 
treatment of his lofty theme, in a manner 
for which we must look to thinkers like 
Maurice or McLeod Campbell: viewing 
the Divine side of the Atonement, as the 
consummation ‘of Love, whereby Christ, 
coming down from the glory which He 
had with the Father before the world was, 
suffered all things that He might not 
merely avert from them the inevitable con- 
sequences of sin, but might bring many 
sons to glory, that where He is there 
might they be also. But the theme is too 
vast for any one book, or one author, to 
compass; angels and the redeemed of all 
nations will celebrate it throughout 
eternity. 


-—-~— eae — 


A SIGNIFICANT discussion took place at a 
recent meeting of the Geological Society, 
which turned on the antiquity of man. 
The veteran geologist, Professor Prest- 
wich, F. R.S., disputed the large measures 
of time claimed for -the Glacial period. 
He maintained that the close of this period 
was rather 8000 than 80,000 years since, 
and that Neolithic man (# ¢., the 
maker of stone implements) first appeared 
in Europe 3000 or 4000 years B. C. Dr. 
Evans, a high authority on the matter, 
contested the evidence recently adduced 
from Wales of a pre-Glacial man. Dr. 
Geikie stated that Sir W. Thomson had 
enormously reduced his own estimate of 
geological time.— Zhe (London) Chris- 
tian. 





Dimitrius ANTIPPA, who was a lad in 
Paris at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, and who was five years of age when 
the American Declaration of Independence 
was signed, has recently died in Constan- 
tinople at the age of one hundred and fif. 
teen years, retaining his faculties to the 
last. M. Antippa knew Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre personally ; he saw Marie 
Antoinette murdered on the scaffold and 
danced the Carmagnole and sang ‘‘Ca 
Ira’? in Madame Tallien’s salon. 





Ir ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you. —/ohn 75 :7. 
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THE GENERAL CHRISTIAN CON- 
FERENCE AT WASHINGTON. 





(Continued from Correspondence, page 317). 


Dr. King’s paper was a very full one; 
reviewing, in a condensed way, almost 
everything of importance, in the historical 
foundation of our institutions, built upon 
Christianity, and in those institutions 
themselves, as we see their outgrowth in 
the progress of to-day. 

President Gilman limited himself chiefly 
to the educational influences and resources 
of our, country, especially as illustrated in 
universities and university work. Tracing 
briefly the relation of many leading men 
in the past to universities, as Wiclif, 
Luther, Calvin, the Wesleys and others, 
and the important part taken by Oxford, 
Cambridge and similar institutions in great 
religious movements, he argued that, while 
errors will sometimes, creep in, investiga- 
tion makes truth, in the end, prevail ; and 
Science is the handmaid of Religion. 


Dr. Hatcher, of Virginia, spoke from a 
Southern standpoint, and of the Christian 
resources of the South. Rejoicing, with 
all other Christian men of the South, that 
slavery has been extinguished forever, he 
asserted that the slaves were largely Chris- 
tianized before that extinction. Southern 
homes and colleges are mostly under 
Christian influences ; at least so far as the 
general prevalence of a redigtous sentiment, 
and of a belief in the Bible. Infidelity has 
very little place in the South, in the form 
of open antagonism to religion. A very 
kindly feeling towards each other exists 
among the denominations, and many 
young men, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, are entering the ministry. Dr. 
Hatcher’s view of the prospect in the 
South, for the blacks as well as the whites, 
was a hopeful one. ‘ 

The last speaker of the second evening, 
Dr. Harland, dwelt with much emphasis 
on men, consecrated men, preachers of the 
Gospel, as the most needful and powerful 
of all the resources of the country in the 
work of conquering it for Christ. 

On the morning of the third day of the 
Conference, Twelfth mo. gth, a vigorous 
paper by Dr. R. S. Storrs was read, on 
the ‘* Necessity of Co-operation in Chris- 
tian Work.’’ Selfish and malignant forces 
are strongly organized; the Protestant 
Christian Church is divided: its different 
members must unite, in order to do the 
work given to them by their Master. 

Bishop Samuel Harris, of Michigan 
(Episcopal), made a very stirring and 
powerful address on the same subject. He 
was followed by Dr. Washington Gladden ; 
who has written so much and so well in 
regard to economy of strength by co- 
operation among the churches. The weak 
point in his discourse was his depreciation 
of undenominational Christian work, out- 
side of, though in fult sympathy with, the 
churches. 

Professor George J. Post, M. D., who 
has been stationed for a number of years 
at Beirut, Syria, spoke eloquently of the 
lessons of his experience in foreign mis- 
sionary labor. He referred especially to 
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to the necessity of union on essential, 
common Christian ground, in dealing with 
new converts in heathen or Mohammedan 
lands. Diversity of teaching by mission- 
aries of different denominations, as for 
instance about modes of baptism, &c., is 
disastrously confusing to them. 

Dr. Philip Schaff was introduced to the 
Conference. It was a pleasure to look 
into his intelligent and genial face; but 
he was just getting well started in his dis- 
course, when the necessity for soon con- 
cluding the exercises led to his being in- 
terrupted by the Secretary’s: inexorable 
bell. 

After the close of this session, the dele- 
gates and attenders of the Conference 
walked in procession, to the number of 
nearly or quite a thousand, with a number 
of ladies accompanying them, to the 
White House. President Cleveland and 
his wife received them, and after a brief 
exchange of words of salutation between 
the President and William E. Dodge, re- 
presenting the Alliance, each person was 
introduced by name, and shook hands with 
the President, and also with his compan- 
ion ; whose personal loveliness gave a rare 
charm to the occasion. Her attendance, 
in an entirely private manner, at several 
sessions of the Conference, was remarked, 
and her interest and participation in the 
devotional exercises was, there is every 
reason to believe, sincere and earnest. 

The first afternoon paper of this day was 
by Dr. Josiah Strong, the General Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance ; the praise of 
whose book, ‘‘ Our Country,’’ is in many 
mouths. It was a compact statement of the 
importance and practicability of the leagu- 
ing together and co-operation of the differ- 
ent churches, for Christian work. 

Dr. Frank Russell, of Oswego, New 
York, then gave a particular account of 
an actual.example of such co-operation in 
the city of his residence. Its success in 
reaching many of the non-church-going 
families, to their great advantage, was said 
to be most encouraging; as well as the 
reflex beneficial action of the work upon 
the church membership. It illustrated the 
possibility, under some circumstances, at 
least, of inter-denominational co-opera- 
tion. 

Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of New York, 
treating of the same problem in large 
cities, showed that, sometimes, undenomi- 
national co operation of Christian workers 
is alone practicable. So it has appeared 
to be in one district in New York, where, 
among a population of 60,000, there is 
but one Protestant church. 

In Dr. Russell’s paper, one noticeable 
point was similar to that brought out by 
Dr. Post in regard to foreign missions : 
that questions concerning baptism, the 
ordaining of ministers, or the ‘‘ sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper,’’ if brought up, 
would act upon the work like the bursting 
of a bomb. He said, moreover, that a 
church ought not to be a pastor’s fe/d, but 
his force: the field is the community 
around the church. 

Dr. Johnson, emissary from England 
from 48 Foreign Missionary Societies, 




















































urged it as one of the uses of Foreigi. 
Missionary work, that it tended to con- 
solidate the union of denominations at 
home, to combine their efforts towards 
converting the heathen abroad. 

One of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion referred to a minister who tra- 
veled from land to land, and said that, 
when at home, he wished to be known as 
a Presbyterian ; on the continent of Eu- 
rope, he felt a desire to be known as a 
Protestant; but upon getting among the 
Mohammedans or the Asiatic heathen, his 
only wish was to be known asa Christian. 

Dr. R. A. Rhodes, of Philadelphia, 
spoke encouragingly of the results of in- 
terdenominational co-operation in that 
city last winter, in seeking out non-church- 
goers and endeavoring to do them good. 

Another speaker who took part in a 
short address this afternoon, was Samuel 
Small, the renowned evangelist. His 
words were simple, earnest and devout, 
making a favorable impression on the as- 
sembly. . 

On the last evening of the Conference, 
the church building was filled in every 
part, with a deeply interested throng 
of men and women, James Wood, of Mt. 
Kisco, New York, opened the session with 
a solemn and fitting prayer. 

President W. E. Dodge said, in sub 
stance: ‘‘We have, through these three 
days, been considering, with the aid of 
able and luminous papers and addresses, 
the perils of our country; our heritage of 
Christian civilization ; the resources at our 
command, as individuals and as churches, 
to meet those perils; the opportunities 
thus afforded for service for our Master ; 
and some practicable methods of such ser- 
vice. We now come, as we close the last 
great day of the feast, to our individual 
responsibilities: to what each one of us 
can and ought to do, in duty and love to- 
wards God and our fellow men. Let this 
evening be a time* of special individual 
and united consecration.’ 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, read part 
of an able and earnest discourse ,unfinished 
for want of time, which will (with the rest 
of these addresses) be printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. Among other 
things he spoke of the needful subordina- 
tion of dogmatic theological study and 
teaching to the thorough and constant 
study of the English Bible. Having him- 
self had the best advantages of the schools, 
he could say this from a full experience. 

Dr. Vandyke made a brief but vivid 
address, dwelling on the peril of religious 
indifference among those who ought to be 
zealous workers for Christ. 

Dr. Thane Miller, of Cincinnati, who 
is entirely blind, was called upon, and led 
to the front of the platform. After a few 
words, hc began to sing, very softly, 
‘¢ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” A number 
of voices joined ; making a sweet and ele- 
vating harmony, more refreshing to the 
ear and heart than any of the loud sung 
hymns of a thousand voices, with the still 
louder peals of the organ and the blare of 
the cornet, which were interspersed during 
other parts of these services. 


Prayer was offered by President Merril] 


E. Gates, of Rutgers College. A few 
other speakers made fervent appeals for 
individual consecration. W. E. Dodge 
asked for a time of silent prayer. An 
almost Pentecostal silence followed: the 
multitude being, as it were, lifted spirit. 
ually, on a wave of adoration and prayer, 
near to the mercy seat. 


When the hour for parting had almost 


arrived, Dr. Newman, of Washington, 
pastor of the church whose building had 
been the place-of meeting of the Confer. 
ence, said the closing words. He re. 
minded us that, soon after our Lord’s 
baptism by John, as a public consecration 


for His work among men, He was led 
into the wilderness, to be tempted of the 


devil. We shall need, after this time of 
special and renewed consecration, to watch 
and pray, that, not depending upon it as 


itself enough for all time, we may, through 
the power of the grace of God, find our 


consecration made a complete and con- 
tinuous victory. 





THE PERFECT COMFORTER. 
At a late meeting of the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery, Dr. S. T. Spear rose and begged 
the indulgence of his fellow members for 


a few minutes. He said that he desired 


permission to retire from the meeting at 
his own discretion, and as this would 
probably be the last time he would address 
them, he would like to state his religious 


experience. In substance, Dr. Spear said 


that being now in his seventy-sixth year, 
he was the oldest member of the Presby- 
tery. About two years ago his wife, whom 
he had loved and respected for fifty years, 
had been taken from him by death; a 
short time after, his only and precious 
daughter, who promised to be his comfort 
in declining years, was also suddenly called 
away; and very lately the Lord visited 
him again, and this time took from him 
his only surviving son. He was now in- 
deed stricken with grief and inconsolable ; 
but on this account was wholly thrown 
upon God for comfort. He began search- 
ing the Scriptures, as never ‘before, on the 
subject of heaven ; then on the Christ of 
the Bible ; and the Lord, while his servant 
was thus exercised and meditating on his 
word, revealed himself to his soul wit 
overwhelming sweetness and power. With 
melting tenderness he said that the man 
festation of the Saviour to his heart was 
such as he could never have conceived, 
and that the Lord Jesus is now his con- 
stant and conscious companion at break- 
fast, at dinner, at supper, and during the 
silent watches of the night. Standing be- 
tore his brethen he asked them to forgive 
him if in any way, or at any time, during 
the heat of debate in bygone years, heh 
pained them, or said aught that see 
unkind or unbrotherly. Several of the 
ministers were moved to tears, and thank- 


ed God for His gracious revelation of 


Himself in Christ to their tion * 
reaved, but now rejoicing co-presby‘¢!- 
meee conse ene Independent 
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A MEMORIAL 


ADDRESSED AND PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 

At a session of the representatives of 
the New York Yearly Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, held in New 
York, Twelfth mo. 6th, 1887, the under- 
signed were appointed to memoralize the 
President of the United States upon the 
order of the Commissioner of Indian Af.- 
fairs, prohibiting the use of all books in 
Indian schools printed in the Indian 
languages. 

We heartily endorse the position taken 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as 
to the importance of using the English 
language only in the schools under Gov- 
ernment control, and we also indorse the 
further claim that the Government should 
exercise its authority to ensure such use 
in what may be called private schools 
among the Indians, since those people, in 
the process of becoming citizens, are its 
wards, for whose welfare the Government 
is clearly responsible; but we respectfully 
protest against the assumption that this 
well-meant and wisely-issued order should 
so far apply to religious instruction as to 
prevent the use of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Indian vernacular in schools or classes 
for Bible instruction. Under the present 
construction of this order the vernacular 
can be used in religious teaching and in 
the preaching of the Gospel, but thiscon- 
fines the teaching to such quotations and 
interpretations of the Scriptures as the 
instructor may see fit to give. Our branch 
of the Christian church has ever held, and 
still earnestly maintains, that such inter- 
pretation, of necessity, admits of a meas- 
ure of human error, and that it is the 
right of every one to whom the opportu- 
nity of knowing the Gospel may come, to 
have the simple word of truth brought to 
his understanding, without this danger, 
that thus he may for himself, under such 
light as the Spirit of God may be pleased 
to give to him, judge of and apply the 
truth to his individual needs. We cannot 
sanction any regulation that denies this 
blessed privilege to any one, and we there- 
fore respectfully ask that this order, or its 
construction, be so modified as to sanction 
the use of the Holy Scriptures in every 
Indian school in whatever language can 
be best understood. 

The young children in Indian schools 
may live until the time when they shall 

ave acquired a sufficient acquaintance 
With the English tongue to enable them 
to use the English Bible, but this cannot 

expected of those now in middle or 
advanced life, and we feel that it is a most 
serious and responsible matter to deny to 
these the simple means which God Him- 
self has given for knowing His will. 

We ask permission to submit herewith 
the amendment to the order we desire. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
James Woop, 
Ws. H. S. Woop, 
Avucustus TABER, 
EmMor HAINES. 




















‘*The order of the Commussioner of 
Indian Affairs, prohibiting the use in In- 
dian Schools of all books not printed in 
the English language does not apply to the 
use of Bibles printed in any of the Indian 
languages.’’ 








From The Southern Workman, 
HAMPTON SCHOOL, VIRGINIA. 
The outlook for the school year which 
opened October rst, is full of promise. 
Of Negroes there are in attendance 469 ; 
of Indians, 136. Total, 605. There 
were 618 at the same time last year. 

In the Normal Classes there are 326, 
including 34 Indians; the Work or Night 
Class numbers 168. 


young men 380—all, but a few of the 
Indians, are adults, the average age being 
17 years. 

There are six Indian families living in 
cottages by themselves. 

There are 67 officers and teachers; the 
latter are divided about equally between 
class room and industrial teaching. Few 
changes in the corps of teachers have 
occurred this year. 

The new colored students are most sat- 
isfactory, especially the girls, who are 
coming to the front from their marked 
success as teachers. 

All are working their way ; every grad- 
yate is qualified to make a living by teach- 
ing or by trained labor. Total students, 
earnings last year were $50,339.35, but 
this amount represents less than half of the 
worth of our industries. The habits form- 
ed and the skill acquired are of untold 
value. 

The co-education of the sexes has long 
proved successful, and exerts a most civil- 
ilizing influence, making both young men 
and young Women stronger and safer, and 
better fitting them for life. 

The mingling of the Negro and Indian 
races, though a delicate matter, has work- 
ed only good to both. To withdraw either 
would weaken the work. The latter is 
waked up, improves his English, and works 
better by contact with a demonstrative 
English speaking race, trained to labor ; 
the former has a new interest and increased 
opportunities. No trouble has occurred. 

The demand for our graduates as teach- 
ers in the sixteen hundred colored free 
schools of Virginia, to say nothing of calls 
from other States, is far in excess of the 
supply. There is only good feeling 
between the races in the educational field. 
There are many difficulties but no griev- 
ances reported. 

For the benefit of our 587 colored grad- 
uates now living, as well as for all Indians 
returned to their homes, there is a Bureau 
of correspondence occupying much of the 
time of three ladies. 

The record of both is all we could ex- 
pect; four-fifths of both races are doing 
well. The Indians, however, are under 
great disadvantages. 

There is every encouragement to push 
the work this year. Aboug sixty thousand 
dollars in contributions are needed to carry 


Of young women there are 225; of 
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iton. If many help, there will be no 
trouble. Scholarship gifts of $70 each, 


and gifts for general purposes, are our 
reliance. The great generosity of a few 
and the moderate gifts of many have made 
this work possible, kept it free from debt, 
and justified its rapid growth since its 
opening in April, 1868. The termclosing 
in June, 1888, will end its twentieth 
year. 

Last school year, ending June 3oth, 1887, 
$36,182.75 were added to the Endowment 
fund, making the total $145,952.62. 

With an interest-bearing fund of half a 
million dollars the school would still need 
annual aid in charity of over $30,000. 

It is likely to remain long among the 
charities of the country, but some perma- 
nent income would lessen the present 
strain of getting monéy, and leave more 
time for direct work for these pupils and 
their people. 

A school for civilization, like this, must 
be many-sided, ard needs an unrestricted 
income to be applied where needed most. 
The whole of the half a million asked for 
should be a 


GENERAL FUND. 


Industrial institutions touching the prob- 
lems of labor and of character vitally, are 
as important to the future of the black and 
red races of the country as are the estab- 
lished institutions of the white race in their 
way. 

Whether endowed or not they should be 
PERMANENT, for their importance steadily 
increases, 

Society is saved by the annual pouring 
into it from them of young men and 
women fitted for life who, from superior 
drill and moral earnestness, lead the rest. 

Our Hampton graduates come back to 
us with laurels won by devotion to their 
people, but cannot build up their ‘“* Alma 
Mater ’? as do the rich Alumni of white 
colleges by gifts or bequests. But every 
good work for mankind has found some- 
where its friends, and I believe that past 
experience points to a well sustained work 
here in the future, so long asit shall be 
managed by wise workers and inspired 
with Christian ideas. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal. 


—EE ‘ 


Punch does not very often deal with 
religious questions, but when it does it 
generally hits the nail on the head. Much 
has been written on the subject of the 
gorgeous ritual at the consecration of 
Truro Cathedral ; the ‘‘altar cross,” ‘‘al- 
tar vessels,’’ and the ‘‘Bishop’s chalice,” 
were some of the noteworthy adjuncts, 
the last being of pure gold encrusted with 
jewels. We question, however, if any- 
thing more apt has been said than Punch’s 
simple summing up of the matter, as 
‘*scarlatina at Truro,’’ the phrase having 
a deeper application than its reference to 
the scarlet robe and train of the Arch- 
bishop, and the scarlet cassocks and caps 
of the acolytes who bore up the latter. 

—The Christian. 
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THE GENERAL CHRISTIAN CONFER- 
ENCE, held at Washington, this month, 
was an assemblage of epochal significance. 
More than a thousand men, from all parts 
of our country, were gathered together, 
to consider ‘the great pressing problems 
of our time, from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian faith and duty. Little time was al. 
lowed for discussion, on account of the 
number of prepared and announced pa- 
pers and addresses. These, however, were 
delivered by men of great ability and ex- 
perience ; mostly ministers of the Gospel, 
of different denominations. The burden 
of their thought was, unity, without uni- 
formity, for the sake of carrying into 
effect applied Christianity. ‘Let each 
denomination keep house in its own way,”’ 
but let all work together, constrained by 
the love of Christ and our fellow men. 
«* This must be an age not of creeds, but 
of deeds.” 

Listening to these eloquent and yet prac- 
tical discourses, retrospection wassuggested 
to the time when, in thecity of *‘ Brotherly 
Love,’’ more than a hundred years ago, 
statesmen gave forth, in the Declaration 
of Independence, their assurance that ‘all 
men are created free and equal.’’ Not 
many years afterwards, French Revolu- 
tionists added to these words that of 
** fraternity ;’? and these three words, 
‘¢ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’’ may still 
be read, as then written, upon. some of 
the walls of Paris. This, was, however, 
but a hollow announcement, by the side 
of the guillotine, and amid the roar -of 
cannon which desolated Europe. It was 
a feeble echo of the words of the Great 
Teacher at Jerusalem, ‘‘One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren.” Only 
now, after nearly two thousand years, 
Christian men are coming to feel the 
reality and practicatity of this truth ; and, 
even yet, it does not prevent the leading 
nations, calling themselves Christian, from 
keeping hundreds of thousands of men 
constantly under arms, watching to see 
who will strike the first deadly blow in war. 





SECTARIANISM had no place nor con- 
sideration in the utterances of the Wash- 
ington Christian Conference. Perhaps 
the most powerful plea for undenomina- 
tional unity in Christian work was that 
of Bishop Harris, of the Episcopal 





hurch, of Michigan; whose church, 
next to that of Rome, has hitherto been 


most strenuous in the exclusiveness of 


its claims. 


It may, therefore, seem somewhat nar-. 


row and ungracious to regard the progress 
shown in the Conference from a denomi- 
national standpoint. Nevertheless, there 
is something instructive in that progress. 


The Evangelical Alliance was originated 
in Europe about forty years ago; at the 
suggestion, if we have been correctly in- 
formed, of Dr. James McCosh, and chiefly 
through the energetic labors of Dr. Philip 
Schaff. Its first meetings were held at 
Liverpool, Paris, Berlin, Geneva and 
London. The American Alliance held a 
large meeting in New York in 1873. 

Merle D’Aubigné, the historian of the 
Reformation, a fervent Christian, records 
in his ‘‘ Evangelical Christendom,” a 
meeting with two English Friends, travel- 
ling in Switzerland. Much fellowship was 
felt between him and them. He writes: 
‘« Strange, I said—these Friends, these 
brothers, with whom I have had such 
sweet union, could not have shared in the 
Evangelical Alliance of London. From 
that moment the desire, which I have 
ever cherished, that the Alliance should 
enlarge its basis, became stronger with 
me.” 

The occasion for this remark of D’Au- 
bigné was, that Friends were excluded, in 
the organization of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, because of their disuse of the ‘“ or- 
dinances,’”’ water baptism and’ the Sacra- 
mental supper. The liberal minded his- 
torian’s wish has since been realized, by 
the removal of this restriction. A Friend, 
Dr. J. Carey Thomas, is one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Alliance. The 
name of another Friend, Augustus Taber, 
is among those of the signers of the call 
for the Washington Conference ; and, be- 
sides the reception of a number of our 
members as delegates to that Conference, 
Dr. James Carey Thomas and James Wood 
took acceptable part in its proceedings. 
Wishing to avoid narrowness, it is safe 
only to observe, that the progress of this 
earnest body of men, exemplifying the 
working of the ‘‘ Christian consciousness ”’ 
of the wisest members of the churches, has 
been towards minimizing what we are ac- 
customed to call beggarly elements, while 
they magnify more and more the weightier 
matters of the law and of the Gospel. In 
seeking a place of co-operation in Chris- 
tian work with those of other churches, 
Friends have ng ritual to give up, or to 
leave aside. Our most characteristic prin- 





ciple, that of waiting and seeking for the 
guidance and enduement of power by the 
Holy Spirit for religious work, is recog. 
nized in theory by the other evangelical 
bodies. All of our members who, with 
soundness of mind and full surrender of 
their own wills, endeavor to act out this 
principle, will find many of other denom. 
nations ready to co-operate with them, in 
the labors of applied Christianity. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S message to 
Congress differs from what has been usual 
with such documents, in that it deals with 
but one topic of national importance. 
Disappointment must be felt, therefore, 
by those who anticipated, or at least de- 
sired, recommendations on other matters: 
as International Arbitration, legislation 
for the benefit of the Indians, &c. A 
clear and decided utterance at this time 
by the President, on the former of these 
subjects especially, would have been a 
fitting and serviceable response to the 
friendly mission of the members of the 
British Parliament and others, advocating 
a treaty establishing, as a permanence, ar- 
bitration upon all difficult international 
questions. 

The President’s view of the great dis- 
advantage of an accumulating surplus of 
millions in the national treasury, will be 
accepted by all. His advice in regard to 
the best way of preventing this in the fu- 
ture, will be estimated according to the 
diverse prepossessions of people on the 
subject of the tariff. 

The New York World has been getting 
the views of a number of College Presi- 
dents on this question. This recalls the 
time when, some centuries ago, great 
questions, even of religion, were often re- 
ferred by the powers of Europe to the 
Universities. A majority of College Presi- 
dents and Professors of Political Economy, 
regarding the tupic in the light of pure 
Science, unbiased by local or class inter- 
ests, are opposed to the ‘protective ’’ 
theory in commerce. It may also be ob- 
served, that the number of persons, of 
various occupations and studies, and of 
all parties, who have ceased to believe in 
the advantages of a high tariff, is steadily 
increasing. Not designing to discuss here 
so knotty a problem, we may only suggest, 
that it appears to belong to Christian phi- 
lanthropy, to wish for the time, when en- 
tirely unimpeded trade, between all the 
nations of the world, may aid the steam- 
ship and the ocean cable in bringing all 
mankind into a universal brotherhood. 
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THE EXPRESSION ‘‘ unhistorical,” re- 
cently applied in these coiumns to the 


attitude of the Philadelphia Friend to- 


wards the Yearly Meetings in Ohio, seems 
We believe 
inaccuracy in view of the history of affairs 


to require brief explanation. 


to exist at least in two assumptions: 1. 
that the conclusion of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting can be decisive, on a question of 
the legitimacy of any body, when it is 
opposed to the concordant decision of all 
the other Yearly Meetings in the world, 
previously in correspondence. 2, that the 
present position of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting is one of recognition of the legi- 
timacy of one of the bodies in Ohio, 
which call themselves Yearly Meetings. 

On the first of these points, no argu- 
ment is needed. As to the second, it is 
on record that, after the separation in Ohio 
in 1854, Philadelphia did commence cor- 
respondence with what was then known 
as the Hoyle Meeting. At that time, and 
ever since, until within a year or two the 
question has been for the first time unset- 
tled in the deliberations of London Year- 
ly Meeting, epistolary correspondencc 
between Yearly Meetings always in- 
volved recognition. ‘The action of Phila- 
delphia in regard to Ohio induced remon- 
strance on the part of other Yearly Meet- 
ings. It then became impossible for 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to unite in 
continuing the correspondence it had 
begun ; and the only course practicable 
was considered to be, to cease correspond- 
ing with the body in Ohio, and with all 
other Yearly Meetings. In thus with. 
drawing correspondence, recognition also 
was withdrawn. Philadelphia has thus 
come to be, for thirty years, out of official 
relations with all the other Yearly Meet- 
ings in the world. 

Lamenting, with all other Friends, such 
a state of things, it is not helped by re. 
fusing to see it as it is. The union of the 
other Yearly Meetings has been made 
stronger by the late Conference. The 
loyalty of those who conduct Friends’ 
Review is due, first to the Truth, and 
then, as a denominational, though in no 
sense official, journal, to the great body of 
the Society of Friends. Its interests we 
desire, its principles we maintain ; and we 
long for the day when a clearer vision 
and a warmer spirit may bring Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, with its great weight 
of valuable men and women, out of its 
kolation into full and open fraternity with 
the other Yearly Meetings. 


Mary ANN MarriaGE ALLEN, of Ire- 
land, who is about to return to the scene 
of her labors among the Southern Freed- 
men, gave a very interesting account of 
. her observations in that field last year, at 


Twelfth Street Meeting House, Philadel- | 


phia, 12th mo. 12. She suggested that 
some of our young Friends who have 
liberty and means to travel from home, 
might, instead of going to the Continent 
of Europe or elsewhere, for mere recrea- 
tion, find a richer and more rewarding in- 
vestment of time and money if they would 
join her in working for a few months with 
ber among those who need so much care 
and instruction, especially in the practical 
Gospel, in the South. 

Joseph S. Smithson and family, with 
M. A. M. Allen, expect to spend some 
months in Norfolk, Virginia, this winter, 
as a centre for their work. 








WiLitiaM C. WESTLAKE, of Southamp- 
ton, England, Editor of Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, has recently passed trom 
this life, after a lingering period of failing 
health. His manner of thought and ex- 
pression has been often brought before 
our readers, in quotations from the peri- 
odical which he originated, and conducted 
for twenty-one years. He became widely 
known among Friends many years ago, as 
the largest contributor to the series of 
-* Old Banner Essays ;’’ pamphlets written 
and published in England to extend, in 
an interesting way, the knowledge of the 
distinguishing views of the Society of 
‘Friends. The task of these writers was 
admirably performed, and the Essays 
make excellent reading for the present day. 

William 'C. Westlake took, from time to 
time, a useful though unobtrusive part in 
the affairs of the Society in England, as 
seen in the records of London Yearly 
Meeting. A man of clear judgment, 
genial disposition, literary culture, and 
genuine piety, he must be greatly missed, 


especially as the Editor of the Quarterly, 


to whose interests and usefulness he gave 
such wise and devoted attention. 





Not asking how or why, . 
Before Thy will. 

O Father, let my heart 
Lie hushed and still! 


Why should I seek to know ? 
Thou art all wise; 

If Thou dost bid me go, 
Let that suffice. 


If Thou didst bid me stay, 
Make me content 
In narrow bounds to dwell 
Till life be spent 
— Fulia C. R. Dorr. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
First month 1st, 1888 


HEROD AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Matt. xiv. 1—12. 


LESSON I. 


Gotpven Text.—And his disciples came and took up 
the body and buried it, and went and told Jesus. Matt. 
XIV, 12. 

For the next six months we are to con- 
tinue the study of Christ’s life from the 
Gospel of Matthew. The death of John 
the Baptist, which forms -he subject of the 
present lesson, took plgce during the ab- 
sence of the twelve on their mission to 
preach the Gospel of the Kingdom in the 
towns and villages of Galilee. (See Mark 
vi. 13 to 29 and 30.) Evidently it was 
through their preaching at this same time 
that the reports of Christ reached the ears 
of Herod. (Mark vi. 14.) 


1. At that time. Christ had been 
preaching about two years, but there are 
several simple reasons which explain how 
Herod could have failed to hear of Him. 
He is known to have paid a visit to Rome 
about.this time, where he was the guest of 
his brother Philip, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Heriodias, his brother’s wife. On 
his return from Rome his whole attention 
was absorbed in preparations to defend 
himself against his father-in-law, Aretas, 
King of Damascus, who was threatening 
to revenge the wrongs of his daughter, 
Herod’s former wife. Thus the preaching 
of a Jewish prophet might easily escape 
his notice, especially as Jesus was gen- 
erally in parts of Palestine distant from 
Herod’s residence at Macherus. Herod 
the tetrarch. On the death of Herod the 
Great, 33 years previously, Herod Antipas 
had received the tetrarchy of Galilee as 
his share of the kingdom, which was di- 
vided among Herod’s three sons, Arche- 
laus, Herod Antipas, and Philip. (See 
Luke. iii. 1.) He was ‘‘ from the first a 
light-minded, unreliable, prodigal and lux- 
urious prince; hence also, he proved su- 
perstitious and cunning (Luke xiii. 32 5 
Mark viii. 15), and on certain occasions, 
either from folly or weakness, utterly 
heartless, cruel, and callous.’’—Zange. 

2. This is John the Baptist. Now, 
however, his guilty conscience, filled with 
remorse for the murder of John, rendered 
him much more alive to the popular ru- 
mors. His double repetition in Mark, 
ch. vi. 14 and 16, of this conviction is 
suggestive of the horror with which it pre- 
sented itself to his mind. He is risen 
from the dead. He could by inquiry 
easily have satisfied himself that Jesus had 
been preaching long before John was be- 
headed, but guilt always makes cowards of 
men. And therefore mighty works do shew 
Sorth themselves in him. R. V., ‘* powers 
work in him.”” Herod thought that John 
had returned, bringing with him the pow- 
ers of the spirit world, and if he should 
exert these powers, added to his former 
denunciations of sin, he would indeed be 
worthy of the dread of his murderer. 
(Heb. vi. 5.) 

3. For Herod had laid hold of John. 
About a year previously Herod had seized 
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John and thrown him into the dungeon of 
Macherus in Perea, on the Eastern side of 
the Dead Sea. For Herodias’ sake. He- 
rodias was Herod’s niece ; he had already 
sinned deeply for her, beginning with the 
basest treachery to his brother, whose 
guest he was at the time that he made her 
acquaintance. For her sake he had driven 
away his former wife, and was now about 
to plunge his people into deadly war with 
her father. Having gone thus far, he 
could not turn back. John’s faithful de- 
munciations of his sin might ruin him at 
this critical moment—they must at all 
hazards be stopped. Prov. v. 22 and xiii. 
15. His brother Philip's wife. Herodias 
had apparently married Philip because, 
being Herod’s oldest son, she hoped to 
obtain a high position as his wife. He, 
however, had been disinherited by his 
father, and was now living as a private in- 
dividual in Rome. Herod, the younger 
son, was rich, and reigned as tetrarch in 
Galilee. ‘‘ She wished to be a queen; to 
stand at the head of a court. Hence her 
resolution was taken, that as Antipas was 
the most powerful prince of her race, she 
would become his queen and wife’’—Hep- 
worth Dixon. 

4. Jt ts not lawful for thee to have her. 
(Lev. xx. 21.) John had reproved Herod 
for other sins beside this one. (Luke iii. 
19.) He was able to see that sin is sin in 
God’s sight, whether in the palace or the 
hut, and it is noteworthy that even after 
Herod had thrown him into prison he 
did not cease his faithful warnings. See 
Mark vi. 20. 

5. He feared the multitude, because 
they counted him as a prophet. See Matt. 
xxi. 25, 26; Luke xx. 6. Herod's course 
was full of difficulties—*‘ he feared John’’ 
{Mark vi. 20) and would fain have silenced 
his accusing voice forever, but again ‘‘ he 
feared the multitude,” and doubtless he 
also feared his offended father-in-law, 
Aretas. The one thing he did not fear 
was sin. 

6. But when Herod's birlhday was kept. 
Herod made a feast to the lords, high 
captains and chief estates of Galilee. This 
-was at Macherus, where he was then col- 
lecting his troops for the war with Aretas. 
The daughter of Herodias danced before 
them. She was the daughter of Herodias 
and Philip. Rev. Vers. ‘‘ Danced in the 
midst.’? ‘‘ The dance was a pantomime, 
probably of a voluptuous character, and 
was performed ‘in the midst,’ with the 
intoxicated party forming a circle about 
her.”"—Schaff. It was considered a dis- 
grace, even more than with us, for a wo- 
man to enter a scene of carousing such as 
this feast would be. Cf. Esther i. ro—r2. 

7. He promised. The word used implies, 
a request orat least a manifest expectation 
on her part to which Herod felt in duty 
bound to respond. TZo give her whatso- 
ever she would ask. Mark vi. 23. He 
promised her whatever she asked, even to 
the half of his kingdom. (Est. v. 3.) 

8. Being before instructed of her mother. 
Rev. Vers. ‘‘ Being put forward by her 
amother.’’ Mark says that she went and 
asked her mother ; he also mentions that 


subjects. 


Jor the oath's sake. 
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Herodias had a quarrel with John and was 


seeking an opportunity to kill him. She 


felt that so long as he lived her position 
was insecure. The danger which John’s 
great antitype Elijah was in from the 


wicked queen Jezebel is a noticeable pa- 


rallel instance. Cf. 1 Kings xix. 2, &c. 
God saved Elijah from Jezebel. He allow- 


ed Herodias to kill John, and yet John 


was as really saved as Elijah was. Give 


me here John the Baptists head in a 
charger. Mark says (ch. vi. 25) ‘‘ that she 
came in straightway with haste’’ and 


asked to have it given her ‘* by and by,” 


i. ¢., ‘‘immediately,’’? showing that her 
own eagerness for the death of John was 
as great as her mother’s. The ‘‘ charger ” 


would be one of the great golden dishes 
from the banquet table. We see how 
Herod and Herodias both thought that by 


ridding themselves of John they would 


get rid of the accusations of conscience. 
It was not the sin they hated, but the man 
who reminded them of it. 

9. And the king was sorry. Not peni- 
tent, but worried and vexed. He feared 
the effect of such an act upon his excitable 
A rising among them might 
ensure his defeat by Aretas. Vevertheless 
Herod had placed 
himself in a dilemma,—to break a rash, 
wicked oath, or to commit murder. He 


should have obeyed Lev. v. 4—6, which 


especially provided for an oath of this 
kind. And them which sat with him at 
meat. Doubtless all more or less drunk. 
Herod was a coward; though he feared 
the people he feared those with whom he 
happened to be at the moment still more. 
Their fancied scorn decided him. 

10. And he sent and beheaded John in 
the prison. The dungeons formed a part 
of the palace, so he had not far to send. 
This, then, was John’s end, not the de- 
liverance he had hoped for, but a violent 
death at the bidding of a profligate girl, 
yet no doubt his Master’s last message to 
him supported him. ‘‘ Biessed is he who- 
soever shalll not be offended in me.” 
Matt. xi. 6. 

11. And she brought it to her mother. 
The after history of Herod and Herodias 
is instructive. He was defeated by Aretas, 
and at last dethroned by the Roman Em. 
peror and sent into exile in Spain. Hero- 
dias accompanied him. They died in 


_banishment. ‘‘ Herod has haunted by the 


terrors of a guiity conscience. The Roman 
poet Persius illustrates by him the effect 
of superstitious fear in marring all the 
pleasures of pride and luxurious pomp.”’ 
—Feloubet. 
12. And his disciples came. They ap- 
pear to have had means of communica- 
ting with him in prison. See ch. xi. 2. 
And took up the body. Perhaps it had 
been flung from the precipitous crags on 
which Macherus stands. Amd went and 
told Jesus. Their master’s death had put 
an end to any jealousy which may have 
been in their hearts towards the Teacher 
who made more disciples than their master. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. The lesson illustrates in a remarkable 

way how one sin leads to another, 7. ¢., 
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Herod’s sin with Herodias led him to 
drive away his own wife, that again led 
him to plunge his people into a bloody 
war, and the fear of John’s influence at 
that critical moment had a large share in 
leading him to imprison him. 

2. Sin makes cowards of men. John, 
alone and defenceless, feared no one, Herod 
the king, surrounded by his men at arms 
feared John, and feared his subjects, and 
feared his wicked wife, and even his 
nobles who feasted with him. 

3. The influence of a mother on her 
child for good or evil may also be dwelt 
upon. 

4. We get rid of remorse by giving up 
sin, but in nootherway. The accusation 
of man may be silenced, but God will still 
testify against us. . 

5. In trouble of any kind, let us go and 
tell Jesus. 





Abridged from the Friend of Missions. 
DAMASCUS. 

If any just idea is to be obtained of 
mission work in Damascus it is essential 
first to refer to the great massacre of 1860, 
As I sat in the large chapel of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission here on the Sabbath 
morning, and saw some 200 Arab men and 
women gathered for Christian worship, I 
turned to the missionary lady who was by 
me, and inquired, ‘‘Do any of these 
people remember the massacre of 1860, 
or were any of them sufferers?’’ She re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, almost every one in this 
congregation would tell you they had lost 
a father or mother, brother or sister then !”’ 
At that time one petty persecution after an- 
other had been inflicted on the Christians, 
until on the terrible gth of July, 1860, the 
storm burst, and with the quiet assent and 
connivance of the Turkish authorities, the 
whole Christian quarter of the city was 
set on fire. Water supplies were cut off, 
and the miserable thousands found them- 
selves hemmed in by fire and assassins. 
As the night advanced swarms of wild 
Kurds, Arabs, and Druses from the sur- 
rounding towns poured into the city, 
stealing everything they could find, and 
crying for blood. All through that night 
and all the next day the pitiless massacre 
went on. The one man who rose to the 
emergency was Abdel Kader, who sent 
his Algerine soldiers to rescue all the 
Christians possible, and bring them in 
little detachments to the Castle. Thus 
nearly 12,000 were saved by one mans 
energy. When the Mohammedans threat- 
ened him and insisted on the Christians 
being given up, Abdel-Kader drew up his 
little band of brave Algerines ready for 
attack, mounted his horse, and drawing 
his sword, threatened at once to charge 
on the great mob, saying, ‘‘ Wretches, 1s 
this the way you honor the ‘ Prophet? 
Shame upon you!’? Not a man in the 
crowd dared resist, and the Christians 
who were under his protection were f 
for weeks on small rations of cucumber and 
coarse bread in the Castle until tranquili- 
ty was restored. But damage to the ex 
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. tent of £2,000,000 had been inflicted, 
6000 men, women and children had been 
massacted, and 20,000 others weré beg- 
gared and fied for their lives, ‘* whose 
only crime,” to use the words of the 
British Consul, ‘‘ was that they were the 
followers of Christ.” The question some- 
times arises, ‘‘ What judgment will come 
down upon a city that thus illtreats God's 
people ?” 

When we think of Damascus, however, 
we cannot but recall the happier thought 
that it was outside the gate of this city 
that the great persecutor, Saul of Tarsus, 
was converted into the holy apostle Paul. 

Damascus, the oldest city in the world, 
has undergone many revolutions and re- 
ligious changes, and perhaps nowhere is 
this more distinctly chronicled than in the 
great Mosque, which is as large, or larger, 
than the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem. 
On the site of this Mosque probably stood 
the house of Rimmon, where Naaman was 
accustomed to. bow in worship with his 
king, as it is well known that a heathen 
temple formerly stood there. One of the 
most striking features of the present in- 
terior of the Mosque is the Roman and 
Greek architecture in the magnificent 
arches and columns which are built into 
the Moslem structure. These columns 
probably date from the time of Pompey, 
who tgok possession of the city B. C. 64. 
It was next converted into a Christian 
place of worship, and at the Council of 
Nicea, in A. D. 325, the Bishop of Da- 
mascus was prominent. About fifty years 
ago a Greek inscription was discovered on 
one of the gates, to the following effect : 
‘‘This church of the blessed John the 
Baptist was restored by Arcadius, the son 
of Theodosius.” Arcadius ascended the 
throne A. D. 395. In A. D. 634 the huge 
building was equally divided between 
Christians and Mohammedans, but in 
A. D. 705 the whole church was demanded 
by the Moslems, and has remained in their 
hands ever since. As we visited it this 
morning we were taken across some house- 
tops, and there we saw on the top of a 
magnificent archway an inscription in 
Greek, which the Mohammendans have 
singularly enough still left intact: ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting king- 
dom, and Thy dominion lasts throughout 
all generations.’’ It seems almost in- 
credible that right through the ages, 
amidst all their fanaticism, the Moslems 
should have permitted such a soul inspiring 
inscription to remain as astanding witness 
that the kingdom of Christ will prevail. 
And these earnest missionaries in Damas- 
cus, working as they are amid great diffi. 
culties, have the certain assurance that, 
when Mohammedanism shall have crum- 
bled into dust, the kingdom of Christ will 
endure ‘‘ throughout all generations.” 

H. S. Newman. 

Tue Lord will give strength unto his 
people ; the Lord will bless his people 
with peace. —Ps, 29:11. 
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It is no evil, to repent of evil. 
— Wm. Penn. 


RURAL. 
ITEMS WORTH NOTING.— 

Rose Bugs.—A. S. Dyckman, of Michi- 
gan, saved his grapes from the rosebug, 
by employing boys to gather them, and 
one smart boy caught as many as four 
quarts in a day. 

To Cultivate among Trees.—Use a 
whiffletree as short as the horses can walk 
with, or about 16 inches long ; round the 
wood at the end, and turn the hooks in. 

In Laying out a Garden.—For vegeta- 
bles, make it long and narrow, plant in 
drills running lengthwise, cultivate with a 
horse, leave no weecls, and manure high. 

For Newly Set Trees.—Keep the 
ground clean, and especially keep it mel- 
low for a space of six feet all around, 
from early spring to late summer. 

Cultivating Orchards —A skillful man- 
ager cultivates the first eight years with 
hoed crops; then sows rye in actumn, 
seeds to clover in spring, top-dresses with 
manure, and grazes with sheep. 

Cabbage Worm.—The new remedy of 
using ice water for killing the cabbage 
worm is easily tried, by placing blocks of 
ice in a watering pot, and showering the 
plants early in summer. 

Planting Seeds.-Many seeds never come 
up because they are buried too deep. As 
a general rule, no seeds should be planted 
deeper than five times their diameter ; less 
is better if the soil is mellow and moist. 


Pears.—A good succession of pears for 
home use, is Summer Doyenne, Giffard, 
Tyson, Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Howell, Sheldon, Anjou, Lawrence, Win- 
ter Nelis, Josephine de Malines. 

Wash for Trees.—The best wash for 
trees to promote their growth, is constant 
and thorough cultivation. 

New Fruits. —Nine-tenths and more of 
the new, highly lauded, mammoth, proli- 
fic fruits, become small and unproductive 
as soon as prices fall, leading to neglect, 
or common cultivation. : 

Kerosene Emulsion.—Add half a pound 
of soap in a boiling gallon of water totwo 
gallons of kerosene, and then churn the 
mixture five minutes with a force pump. 
Dilute in ten parts of water, and apply to 
scale and other insects. 

White Grubs.—For moderate planta- 
tions, we have found the easiest way to 
clear out white grubs from strawberries, 
etc., is to pay boys by the hundred or 
quart for collecting, increasing the pay as 
the grubs grow scarce. 

Packing Grapes.—After trying many 
different ways, vineyardists now find bas- 
kets with covers, and holding ten or 
twelve pounds each, the best packages for 
sending grapes by rail or steamers to mar- 
ket. 

Currant Borers.—T.T. Lyon, of South 
Haven, Mich., says that most of the va- 
rieties of the currant are very liable at 
that place to the attacks of the currant 
borer, but that the Victoria is nearly ex- 
empt. 

Bone Manure.—Major Emery, of Bos- 
ton, reduces bones with potash, in a pit 
covered with two feet of loam, and gets 


his fertilizer pure. W. H.~Hills, of New 
Hampshire, succceded in dissolving bones 
with sulphuric acid, but burnt his fingers 
and his pocket. 

Tree Labels.—Use strips of sheet zinc, 
rust them with water or acid, write on 
them with a common lead-pencil when 
moist, and they will last and be legible 
half a century. 

Raspberries.—Maj. Brooks says ‘‘farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters hunt raspberries 
along fence corners, and become scratch- 
ed and fatigued. Planted in gardens 
they are more easily obtained in abund- 
ance.”’ 

Thinning Fruit.—A Maine farmer had 
a tree which gave a very large crop of 
very small apples. He thinned the small 
branches from the outside, taking more 
than half, and thinning the fruit. The 
apples became larger and better, and gave 
as many bushels as before. 

Leaf Compost_—Spread twenty bushels 
of dead leaves three inches thick on the 
ground, then a bushel of slaked fresh 
lime, then leaves and lime several feet 
high. In some months cut it down and 
shovel it over. Slake the fresh lime with 
salt water. If convenient, add thin layers 
of muck. 

Weeds in Lawns.—An easy way to kill 


plantain, dandelion, and other weeds in 


a lawn, is to place a little sulphuric acid 
with a stick on the crown of each plant, 
carrying the acid in an open mouthed bot- 
tle with a long handle, so as not to touch 
it with fingers or clothes. 

Weight of Apples.—A Western dealer 
finds a bushel of Baldwins to weigh 48 
pounds, Rome Beauty 47, Winesap 44, 
Vandevere 43, and Ben Davis 40 pounds. 

Strawberries.—The four most popular 
strawberries, taking the country through, 
are Wilson, Crescent, Cumberland and 
Sharpless. 

Puffing New Things.—W. C. Strong 
says that immense injury has been done 
to horticulture by the overpraise of the 
disseminators of new things. An inflated 
name, ‘‘superb,’’ “ prolific,’’ ‘‘favorite,” 
etc., has at last become a positive detri- 
ment. : 

Planting Pear Trees.—Select those . 
kinds which are least liable to blight, tak- 
ing first, Angouléme, then Seckel, then 
Winter Nelis. To which may be added 
Clairgeau, Doctor Reeder, and Anjou. 

— Country Gentleman. 








A LitTLe PHILOSPHER.—“‘ Papa,” said 
the son of Bishop Berkeley, ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of the words cherubim and _ser- 
raphim which we meet in the Holy 
Scriptures?’’ ‘* Cherubim,” replied his 
father, ‘‘is a Hebrew word signifying 
knowledge ;_ seraphim is another word of 
the same language, and signifies flame. 
Whence it is supposed that the cherubim 
are angelswho excel in knowledge, and 
that the seraphim are angels likewise whe 
excel in loving God.” ‘I ‘hope, then,” 
said the little boy, ‘‘ when I die | shall be 
aseraph; for I would rather love God 
than know all things.” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

Dr. DrysDALE, the senior physician ot 
the Metropolitan Free Hospital, who at- 
tended the recent Alcoholic Congress at 
Zurich, in a letter to one of the daily pa- 
pers, gives some interesting particulars re- 
specting the Liquor question. The Federal 
Government of Switzerland, it appears, 
has lately made an exhaustive inquiry into 
the consumption of alcohol, and the laws 
relating thereto, in the various States of 
Europe and in America. The information 
thus collected has been embodied in a 
valuable report, which shows (én/er alia) 
that the inhabitants of Canada, Norway, 
and Finland, are very temperate indeed— 
almost total abstainers—as compared with 
those of Sweden, Belgium (which has free 
trade in liquor), Holland, and Denmark ; 
which last State consumes five times as 
much spirits per man as any of the three 
first-named cold countries. The United 
States consume rather less spirits per man 
than Great Britain, but more than twice 
as much beer. In France, which uses far 
more spirits than England—to say noth- 
ing of a prodigious quantity of wine— 
deaths from drinking are on the increase. 
A very careful examination which was 
also made of the Gothenburg system, 
showsit to have been a failure.— Zhe Chris- 
tan. 

THe Niger ‘Trading Company has 
adopted the policy of the prohlbition of 
intoxicating liquors in all trading transac- 
tions with the African’ races, because it 
has been found that the opposite policy 
does not pay, the demoralization of the 
natives by spirit drinking ruining trade. 
We wish that a similar sensible view could 
be taken nearer home, where the develop- 
ment of the drink traffic simply means the 
paralyzing of other trades. ‘* One mis- 
sionary to every 70,000 barrels of rum” 


certainly is a startling estimate taken from’ 


the records of our African exports; but 
there are districts in England in which the 
disproportion between the evangelizing 
and the demoralizing element is no less 
painful.— Zhe Christian. 


BREWING SCIENCE.— Under the influence 
of the progressive legislation of M. Beer- 
naért (fit name) much attention is being 
paid in Belgium to improved processes of 
making beer, and the Catholic University 
at Louvain has established an entirely new 
department of three years’ instruction, the 
graduates of which will receive the diploma 
of ‘* Brewing Engineer.’’ The first year 
will be devoted to general chemistry of a 
practical kind; botany, with especial re- 
ference to the cereals and hops; general 
biology, with microscopy, experimental 
physics, general mechanics, and drawing. 
In the second year the student will devote 
himself to analytical chemistry, vegetable 
chemistry and physiology, the special 
study of ferments, industrial physics, 
drawing, and machine construction. Last- 
ly, the third year will be essentially prac- 


tical, and thestudent will apply himself 


to the processes of beer manufacture, to the 
machines and apparatus used for brewing, 
and to the diseases of beer ; besides fiscal 





legislation, company laws, &c. Besides 


practical work in brewing and analysis, he 
will be enabled to visit the principal great 
breweries at home and abroad. The lec- 
tures on ‘‘ the diseases of beer” ought to 
be interesting, and we commend them to 
those who are preparing temperance text- 
books. —/ndependent. 


——_———- e@e ———_ —_ 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 





WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. roth, 1887. 


Since I last wrote the Fiftieth Congress 
has assembled and the General Christian 
Conference has begun itssessions. Seldom, 
if ever before in the history of religious 
gatherings in this country, has sucha body 
of men come together, as assembled in 
the Congregational Church. Almost 
every man among the delegates—of whom 
there are about fifteen hundred—is a man 


of note and ability in the-denomination 


to which he belongs, and almost every 


shape of Protestant belief is represented 


by its ablest men. 
For the first time, at least, sectarian 


jealousies and differences have been lost 


sight of, and Presbyterian professors of 
theology and Episcopa! Bishops forget the 
doctrines of Predestination and Apostolic 
Succession, and unite in the great aim of 
the alliance—the awakening of an interest 
in evangelical work throughout the 
country. 

The mottu of the Alliance is ‘* Unum 
corpus sumus in Christo,” ‘‘ We are one 
body in Christ,’”? and its spirit pervades 
the whole gathering. 

It must be comforting to Dr. Schaff, the 
apostle of the movement for the closer 
unity of the churches, to look over this 
assembly and think of the time not many 
years ago when such a gathering would 
have been impossible. I believe a divine 
messenger, sent an errand on swiftest 
wing, would be tempted to pause for a 
moment over this Christian Conference 
and view the heavenly scene 

At noon on the 5th instant the flags 
were raised over both wings of the Capitol 
for the first time since the close of the 
Forty-ninth Congress. Promptly at-12 
o’clock the gavels fell in both the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the 
new Congress, called to order, was ready 
for roll call. 

In the House end, just as the reading 
clerk was about to proceed, a crank arose 
in the northwest gallery, and, with up- 
lifted hands, began to sing the Doxology 
in a plaintive voice. The House was 
greatly amazed, and every one b2gan to 
laugh. At first it was not known from 
whence the singing came, but the vocalist 
was soon discovered and the Sergeant-at- 
Arms hastened after him, while, for about 
ten minutes, there ensued a perfect bed- 
lam of noise and confusion. Before the 
officer had arrived at the scene of thesong 
the crank had finished the Doxology and 
resumed his seat. Thus the usual opening 
proceedings of the House was varied, 
while the Senate started off in its usual 
dignified way. 





In reply to the question ** Why did you 
sing ?’’ he replied ‘* To praise God. Such 
assemblages should not be opened with. 
out praise to the Redeemer.’’ He was 
trying to reach the souls of members 
through their ears. 

The man proved to be a noted enthu- 
siast by the name of Patrick Dugan, who 
had had many curious experiences. At 
the vpening of the Brooklyn Bridge he 
tried to preach to the crowds assembled, 
until carried off by the police, and on 
various other public occasions whenever 
and wherever he could find an audience. 

Soon after John L. Sullivan opened his 
saloon in Boston this man walked into it 
and up to the pugilist and said: “I wish 
you would give your heart to the Lord.” 
‘*Why?’’ asked Sullivan, when he had 
recovered from his surprise. ‘‘ Because,’’ 
answered Dugan, ‘‘ you would gain eter- 
nal salvation. Then think,’’ contirued 
he, seeing that he was not likely to be 
hurt, ‘‘what an effect your conversion 
would have upon the world and how many 
would follow your example.’ Sullivan 
promised to consider the matter. S. 





Correspondence. 


THE FIRE AT SOUTHLAND COLLEGE. 


Yes, only desolate stacks of brick$ and 
débris mark the place where stood the 
commodious buildings, made cheerful by 
the hum of voices as the busy throng 
prepared for school. I had intended to. 
supplement Brother Beard’s appeal for 
aid, by telling of the unusually large num- 
ber of boarders so early in the term, about 
sixty (of these forty-four were girls) and 
‘‘more to follow,’’ and of the benefits the 
school is still giving—but sureiy this great 
calamity will plead far more eloquently 
than any word of mine. I cannot portray 
the sorrow of those whose interest and 
energies had been spent in adding one 
after another of the buildings to carry on 
the Lord’s work, as we saw the labor of 
years perish in three short hours. No one 
can estimate the tokens of cheerful gift, 
of thanks for answered prayer, of help to 
start in a better life, represented by these 
evidences of Christian love; and while we 
may not know why our Father permitted 
them to be destroyed, we know “the gold 
and silver are His and so we trust Him 
for the future and thank Him. for the 
past.” Last Sabbath was a solemn day as 
we gathered in our wonted place of wor- 
ship (so narrowly escaping the flames), 
for Sunday school and meeting. All 
hearts seemed too full for words, but as 
the expressions of deep, abiding trust 
under this great calamity arose from the 
quivering lips of dear Brother Beard, 


coupled with thanksgiving for the many 


mercies, “and the earnest pleading that 
in some way this great loss might result in 
greater good and larger provision for the 
needs of these young people, closing with 
a most earnest petition for a gracious bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit and revival of the 
Lord's work, by which many might be 
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brought to receive the Gospel, the burden 
seemed lifted and many hearts responded, 
Amen. 

We confidently expect that those who 
have aided heretofore, and many others, 
will be constrained to give ‘‘metallic 
sympathy,’’ as J. B. Braithwaite once said 
of this work yeais ago, so that those who 
are seeking to fit themselves to be good 
citizens, and assume the duties of ‘‘home- 
makers’’ intelligently, or to fill the pulpits 
and teachers’ desks with blessing to others 
and credit to themselves, need not seek 
elsewhere. ‘The advantages of Southland 
over many other schools were thus given 
by one who knew the condition of sev- 
eral: ‘‘It is away from the temptations of 
town, and the care and family discipline 
in the College is one of the great blessings 
of school life. I wish to emphasize that 
which my husband and self have written 
when immediately connected with the 
work and subsequent years have impressed 
more fully. If the freedom of this people 
which cost so much ‘ blood and treasure,’ 
is to be a blessing to them, it will be by 
aiding them in such schools as Southland, 
where the young can be taught the Gospel 
in its purity and fullness, leading them 
out of the old superstitious traditions, and 
into a sense and knowledge of the duties 
as well as privileges of liberty. These are 
things of grave import to us who have 
been among them, and see how early 
habits and teaching become a part of our 
very being, and when these have been 
amid ignorant and degrading surround- 
ings, nothing but true and enlightened 
Christianity can change or eradicate 
them.” ‘*It is a problem the wisest can- 
not see the outcome of, but education and 
Christian elevation is the only remedy, so 
we labor on, leaving the results in the 
hands of God”? said one of the Professors 
in Central Tennessee College at Nashville 
to me. My duties in the W. C. T. U. 
work of the State kept me away for four 
months so that I did not see the school 
this fall until the two Sabbaths before I 
went to Nashville to the Convention. But 
the sight of the large number of boarders 
—one-third of them new students—with 
their neat appearance and good behavior 
in Sunday-school and meeting for wor- 
ship, made my heart glad, and I could 
praise the Lord that this labor has not 
been in vain, 

The husbandman waiteth long to see the 
reward of his toil, and may none of usin any 
field be weary in well doing, remembering 
the promise. The report from Brother and 
Sister Beard, and others, is that the school 
was getting on well, and I think all feel 
that Dr. R. Pretlow, of Indiana, is an in- 
spiration and strength to the work. His 
genial manner and plain practical teach- 
ing give evidence that his heart is in it, 
and he has adapted himself to his changed 
surroundings admirably. 

__ The basement of the girls’ hall was fin- 
ished with brick wall and cement floor for 
a furnace, but a temporary partition makes 
it a comfortable kitchen and dining room, 
where Uncle Joshua and Aunt Luna dis- 
pense to the large family of 60, of whom 


50 are students. The west side of the first 
floor is the girls’ study room ; southeast, 
office ; northeast, President and Matron’s 
private room; second and third floors, 
girls’ lodging rooms, &c., &c. The next 
day after the fire was dark and cloudy, 
and the two following were very rainy, 
making it dreary and exposing as they 
endeavored to bring order out of confusion. 
The general cheerfulness of the young and 
the spirit to make all as comfortable as 
possible, with the kindly care of quite 
a number to lift as much as they can the 
heavy burden resting on our dear friends, 
has. been a great comfort and strength to 
them, and though very weary when I was 
there, they were cheerful as the work went 
on of getting adjusted to their narrow 
quarters. School was only stopped for 
twodays. Isaiah lviii. 12, was the text for 
Twelfth mo. 1st, and as I read it seemed 


especially to be given me for the dear ones” 


with whom care and sorrow for others had 
taken the place of sleep. Our friends 
Calvin and Alida Clark are living in the 
house we occupied when we left the 
College, and we are boarding with them. 
Alida has been quite poorly considerable 
of the time this fall, but is somewhat 
better. My husband was very much pros- 
trated by typhoid malaria for three months, 
and is far from strong now, but soas to be 
busy. My own health has been very good, 
for which I trust I am truly thankful. 

The temperance work in the State is 
encouraging, several new unions have 
been organized and some very earnest 
Christian women are coming to the front. 
A booth in the Exposition at Little Rock, 
conducted by the ladies of the Little Rock 
Union, cleared over seventy-five dollars 
above expenses, which is to be added to a 
fund for State Headquarters. The rains 
of the two past weeks have been an untold 
blessing to our parched country. May 
gratitude fill all our hearts. 


Lypia M. CHace. 
Helena, Arkansas, Twelfth mo. 7, ’87. 





Granp River, Inpran Ter., Eleventh mo. 5, ’87. 

Editor Friends’ Review: %n visiting 
the Wyandotte Indian Boarding School 
last evening and this a. M., I was much 
interested in its excellent management 
under the care of Howard Hall & Sister, 
(formerly of New Jersey), assisted by a 
corps of good teachers. The Industrial 
Teacher and Assistant Matron are both 
Wyandotte Indians, whose early training 
under Doctor and Rachel Kirk has devel- 
oped into excellent character and useful- 
ness. The Bible School training is of an 
excellent quality and worthy of imitation 
by many schools claiming a higher relig- 
ious grade. One thing I have noticed in 
visiting Indian Boarding Schools, that the 
necessary care concerning properly venti- 
lated sleeping rooms is not taken into 
account, and many a faithful and devoted 
teacher finds him or herself languid and 
in declining health and unable to do duty, 
and in one case I know of a young man 
who died in early life from having to pass 
his nights where the breath of the children 
found access to his room and poisoned his 


lungs. I say this to thee because I believe 
that the labor of many earnest and faith- 
ful Indian workers will be cut short, unless 
more care is extended in the sear future 
by both Government and Missionary 
Societies. Joun M. Watson. 





Extract from a Private Letter. 
Paris, France, November 4, 1887. 

Iam glad to tell you that my dear. 
father and sister are hard at work in Men- 
tone. The Lord is blessing them and 
making use of them. In spite of the 
earthquake last winter, the English and 
Americans are flocking back to Mentone. 
As for my own work, thank God, He is 
setting His seal upon it by winning souls 
unto Himself. Last week a young boy, 
16 years old, died after giving evidence 
of the good he had received at the dispen- 
sary. His mother brought him to me six 
months ago, in consumption. We succeed- 
ed in greatly checking the disease, but it 
took a fatal turn when I was -away in my 
holidays last month, and as soon as I came 
back he sent for me. He lived very far 
away, three hours by tram from the dis- 
pensary. When he heard I was coming, 
his mother says he sat up in bed and clap- 
ped his hands for joy. I found him on 
the eve of death, and I spoke and prayed 
with him ; he could scarcely speak, but he 
told me that ever since he had come to 
the dispensary he had felt a new life come 
into him; he told his mother that up to 
that time he had not feared God, and did 
not care for religion, but after his first 
visit his character began to alter, he 
would not miss the dispensary meeting for 
anything in the world. 

‘Only a few days — I have to live,” 
said he, ‘‘ but what of that? I have nq 
fear of death; since the doctor has told 
me all these things about my Saviour and 
heaven, I don’t mind dying.”’ 

The day of his death all the family 
being in the room, he asked his father to 
carry him to the other room and place 
him in his bed, and to leave him alone 
there. When asked why he wanted to be 
left alone, he said, ‘‘I am now going to 
die, and I want to be left alone with God 
in order that I might once more ask His 
pardon.’’ His father went to the door- 
way, and the child crossed his hands on 
his chest and he shut his eyes. A few 
minutes after, seeing he did not move, 
they came to him, but his spirit had left 
its tenement, and whilst praying, had 
taken its flight to heaven. 

Is not this an encouragement to go on 
working for my Master in this luxuriant 
vineyard, where we have only to put in 
the seed—the ground has already been 
prepared by the plough of disease and 
pain—to see it bring forth within a short 
time to God’s glory ! 

At the tomb a dear Wesleyan evangelist 
made a touching appeal to all to give 
themselves to Christ, and several told me 
they were so pleased with his words that 
they had resolved to be buried as Pro- 
testants when they die. I have other en- 
couraging incidents of God’s approbation 
of this work, but time would fail me now 
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to relate them. But I thank you, dear 
brother, for again offering to see what you 
could do for us over in America. The 
Christians over there are doing much for 
the general mission, but all the funds 
thus collected go to the general work and 
not to the medical mission. I want you if 
you collect for us to send the money either 
through me for the medical mission or to 
send it direct to Mr. McAll with the ex- 
press indication that the sum is to be 
spent on the medical mission. Mrs. Dodd, 
of Palmerston Road, Edinburgh, is the 
person who is collecting for the McAll 
medical mission, she will feel greatly re- 
lieved if you could help her in making up 
the £200 of my salary for next year. She 
has promised to be responsible for that 
sum for next year, and so far she has had 
only £50 promised her. I would feel 
anxious it I did not realize that He who 
has furnished the means hitherto will know 
how to dispose the hearts of His people 
to give tor next year too. So far America 
has not yet helped in this medical mission 
work of the McAlls, perhaps the Lord’s 
wish is that she should henceforth do so. 

The Jews are also starting a medical 
mission for their poorer brethren, and I 
have been asked to give my two remaining 
spare afternoons to them. I shall prob- 
ably do so, #. ¢., if the Lord bids me. 

I am apt to wonder where the next 
year’s wherewithal is to come from, and 
then I feel ashamed for being caught in 
doubt. Nevertheless I feel that if we 
would only take God at His word, we 
would get much more than we ever asked 
for. 

Faithfully in our Divine Master, 

DANIEL E. ANDERSON. 








From a Circular. 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 





a Te 
ens 


‘PEACE ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL TO MEN.” 





An extra edition of the Advocate of Peace, 
double the usual size, carefully edited and 
containing a stenographer’s report (or one 
from author’s manuscript) of the addresses 
delivered in this country by the British Par- 
liamentary Peace Deputation, and replies to 

f. the same by some of the foremost men of 
America, with an editorial account of the 
meetings held in Washington, New York 
: and Boston, will be issued about Dec. 15. 
: It will be clearly printed on good paper 
with large type, and will be the best record 
of certain steps in what Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale has rightly called “the most remark- 
able movement of its kind for a century.’ 
It will be one of the best peace documents for 
distribution ever published. It will be sent to 
any address, postage paid, for tem cents a 
copy. Remit in bank bills, postal orders or 
notes, checks or postage stamps. Send im- 
mediately that we may know how many to 
print. The addresses are by President Cleve- 
land, Hon, Geo. F. Hoar, Andrew Carnegie, 
Esq., Sir Lyon Playfair, M. P., Andrew D. 
Provand, M. P., John Wilson, Ex-M. P., Hal- 
ley Stewart, M. P., Sir George Campbell, M. 
P., W. R. Cremer, M. P., Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt, New York, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Joseph Cook, and others, 

There are also communications from John 
G, Whittier, Gov, Oliver Ames, and others, 
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Will not some one interested in this glori- 
ous cause, and desirous of increasing the 
momentum and power of the peace move- 
ment, make a cash contribution to enable us 
to put the Anglo-American Christmas Advo- 
cate of Peace in every Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, College and other public 
Reading Rooms in England and America? 
They number about one thousand, 

The “Zxtra” will not be sent to the 
names on our regular mail list unless order- 
ed. Address, R. B. HOWARD, 

No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EO ——— 


“PROCEEDINGS OF FRIENDS’ CON- 
FERENCE.” 





For the information of Friends, the com- 
mittee on printing the report of the late Con- 
ference would announce that they hope to 
have the “entire proceedings” ready to 
mail by the 25th of this month. 


The price will be, as before announced, 
forty cents per copy in paper binding, sixty 
cents per copy bound in cloth, when sent by 
mail. Those sent by express will be pro- 
portionally less, and the receiver of the pack- 


age will pay the express charges, 


All who have sent orders here will have 
their books sent them direct from Richmond, 
unless they order otherwise before the books 


are sent. 


Members of Indiana Yearly a 
y 


who have not « rdered, will order separate 


or by making up companies in settlements 
or meetings as they may choose, and they 
will all be supplied if that Yearly Meeting’s 
share is sufficient to supply all, but the first” 


order will be filled first. 


Those for the other American Yearly 
Meetings, after filling the orders sent here, 
will be forwarded to the following Friends, 
viz.: For New England Y. M., Augustine 
Jones, Providence, R. I.; New York Y. M., 
David S. Taber, New York City; Baltimore 
Y. M., Dr. James Carey Thomas, Baltimore, 
Md. ; North Carolina Y. M., Joseph Moore, 
New Garden, N. C.; Ohio Y.M., Caleb 
Hole, Damascus, Ohio; Western Y. M., 
Amos Doan, Plainfield, Indiana; Iowa Y.M., 
Charles Hutchinson, Des Moines, Iowa ; 
Canada Y. M., Howard Nicholson, Fonthill, 
Ontario ; Kansas Y. M., Washington Hadley, 


Lawrence, Kan. 
By direction of the Committee, 
MAHALAH JAY, 
Richmond, Ind., Twelfth mo. roth, 1887. 
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WITCH-HAZEL. 











BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 





The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 
And, withered in the footpaths, lie 

The fallen leaves but yesterday 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 


The grass is browning on the hills; 

No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rills, 

And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from-the roadside wall. 


Yet, through the gray and sombre wood, 
Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 

The hazel’s yellow. blossoms shine, 
The tawny gold of Afric’s mine ! 


Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 
For spring to own or summer hail ; 

But, in the season’s saddest hour, 
To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never tail. Selected, 








[Twelfth mo, 





COMFORT ONE ANOTHER, 


Comfort one another : 
For the way is growing dreary, 
The feet are often weary, 


And the heart is very sad. 


There is heavy burden-bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forgot that ever we were glad, 


Comfort one another : ; 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And looks of friendly eyes, 

Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the 

skies, 


Comfort one another : 
There are words of music ringing, 
Down the ages, sweet as singing 

Of the happy choirs above. 
Ransomed saint and mighty angel, 
Lift the grand deep-voiced evangel, 

ae forever they are praising the eternad 

ove. 


Comfort one another: 
Let the grave gloom lie behind you, 
While the Spirit’s words remind you 

Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting, 
Fever's flush to tear-drop starting, 

But the presence of the Lord, and for al} 

His people room. —ZJndependent. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—John Bright has written a letter in 
reply to a question as to how he re- 
conciled his recent words with former 
speeches, in which he charged the Tories 
with meeting every demand for reform in 
Ireland with coercion. He says that since 
1870 Parliament has been making unceasing 
concessions of reforms to Ireland. Before 
those reforms were granted he did not op- 
pose acts to strengthen the executive, and 
now, when the great object of Parliament 
was to do full justice to Ireland, he was less 
likely to refuse to support the Government in 
dealing with a system of terrorism. Glad- 
stone’s coercive measures in 1881 put many 
hundreds in prison without a trial and with- 
out proof that they had broken the law. 
Now every man could have a trial, The 
ruffians who were exciting the sympathy of 
some people were supporters of this system of 
terrorism, and their punishment was much 
milder than their offences warranted. 

The Irish landlords met in convention in 
Dublin during the week, and formulated a 
list of grievances, which they demand the 
Government shall consider. They allege 
that they labor under insufferable burdens, 
chiefly from their inability to collect their 
rents, and contend that so long as they own 
the land the Government should protect 
them in all their vested rights, Further, that 
if, as proposed, the Government buys their 





by which it is meant that they shall be in- 
demnified for the losses they have sustained 
from the depreciation of their property by 
anti-rent proceedings ‘ 
FRANCE.—The following is a list of the 
new Cabinet officers: M. Tirard, President 
of the Council and Minister of Finance; M. 
Fallieres, Minister of Justice; M. Flourens, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Sarrien, 
Minister of the Interior ; M. Dautresme, Min- 
ister of Commerce; M. Loubet, Minister e 
Public Works; M. De Mahy, Minister 0 


M. Faye, Minister of Public Instruction. 


land, it shall pay them full value therefor, 


Marine ; M. Viette, Minister of Agriculture;. 
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»The new Cabinet held a meeting at the 
Elysée Palace the 12th inst., when President 


Carnot read his message to Parliament. The 
message is lengthy and refers to 


would like to see Parliament enter. 


same sentiment will continue to prevail in 
both Houses. 
France's foreign policy is couched in the 
most pacific terms, 

The Court of Arraignment has pronounced 


that no case has been established against M. 
Wilson, M. Grévy's son-in-law, in connection 
with the decoration scandals, The charges 


against him have, therefore, been dropped. 


e has resolved to retain his seat in the 


Chamber of Deputies. 


M. Ferry has almost entirely recovered 


from his wounds. 


AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—The Fremdendilatt 
says the optimist views taken by the Aus- 


trian and foreign press regarding the rela- 


tions between Austria and Russia are based 
upon a confusion of the military with the po- 
The diplomatic relations of 
Austria with Russia, it says, are of the friend- 


litical situation. 


liest character, but the military situation is not 
improved, although it is not worse. If the con- 
centration of Russian troops on the frontier 
continues, however, Austria must increase 
her frontier forces, so as to maintain a mili- 
tary equilibrium. Austria’s policy is pacific. 

ItaLy. — Dr. Mackenzie having been 
summoned to San Remo to examine the 
throat of the Crown Prince, says he considers 
the ———— of his throat better than 
when he examined it some weeks ago. The 
new growth which has made its appear- 
ance is not of a cancerous nature, It causes 
no difficulty in breathing. No operation will 
be necessary at present. 

DomEstic.—In the U. S. Senate the 14th 
inst, Senator Hoar presented the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, in the West Virginia case, declar- 
ing Charles J. Faulkner duly elected and 
entitled to the seat. The report was agreed 
to and Faulkner took his seat. 

It is proposed that Congress shall appro- 
priate $300 000 to defray the expenses of a 
centennial celebration, at Washington, of 
constitutional government in the United 
States, So far as appears, this is to be an ap- 
Propriation outright. 

A telegram from Ottawa, Ontario, says 
Hon, John Ellis, member of the Dominion 
Parliament, has announced his intention of 
coming out squarely as an advocate of an- 
nexation to the United States. In an editorial 
in his own paper Ellis invites Chamberlain’s 
attention to annexation as being the simplest 
Way of settling the fishery trouble, and says 
both countries would be strengthened by the 

non, ‘In view of the apparent collapse 
of the Fishery Commission, several other 
members of Parliament, including Hon. A. 
G. Jones, of Halifax, it is understood, will 
Come out openly during the coming session, 
Rot alone in favor of Commercial Union, 

ut m advocacy of annexation to the United 
States,” 

The City Council of Atlanta Georgia, 
fixed fifteen hundred dollars as the cost of a 
Tetail liquor seller's licence. The ordinance 
Téstricts saloons to certain streets, and pro- 
Vides for strict regulation, 

€ steamer City of Sydney arrived at San 

Fancisco the 15th inst., and brings the de- 
alls of one of the most appalling disasters 
% Modern times, caused by a flood in the 

‘Now river in the province of Honau, 


litical 
questions, pointing out the path which he 
After 
reminding the members of the Chambers 
that his election was due to the spirit of con- 
ciliation produced among the members of 
the Congress, he expresses the hope that the 


The passage relating to 
































The river broke its banks Ninth mo. 28th, 
and inundated Ching Chow and ten other 
populous cities. What once was a rich and 
a populated plain is now a lake ten to 
thirty feet deep, The loss of life is incalcu- 
lable, and millions of the inhabitants are 
homeless and starving, The present lake 
was the bed of the river centuries ago ; the 
former bed of the river is dry. 

A despatch from Leavenworth, Kansas, 
reports that the condition of the people, so 
far as fuel is concerned, is pitiable. Coal is 
not to be obtained at any price, and many 
cases of actual suffering are reported. The 
last cold wave exhausted what little supply 
they had. “In a majority of cases where 
there is such a scarcity of coal, it is partially 
the fault of the railroad companies and the 
dealers. The latter did not order coal until 
late in the fall, Then the mines were not of 
sufficient capacity to supply the orders, The 
railroad corporations saw that they would be 
cut short if all the dealers were supplied, 
and, by one pretext and another, failed to 
deliver coal to the dealers, but put such re- 
strictions and rates upon it that the mines 
were compelled to furnish them in advance. 
Their supply is not limited, but they have 
hoarded it up, to the detriment and suffering 
of thousands of people who have settled on 
the prairiesof Western and Southern Kansas.” 

The 8oth anniversary of the birth of the 
poet Whittier was celebrated at his home in 
Danvers, Massachusetts, the 17th inst. 

General Master Workman Powderly, who 
has been very ill, is reported convalescent. 





Marriage. 


BISHOP—BREED.—On Tenth month — 
18th, 1887, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Lynn, 
Mass, Charles Edward Bishop, tormerly ot 
Plymouth, England, and Jennie Thompson 
Breed, of Weare, N. H. 


Died. 


BARKER,—On the 6th of Eleventh mo., 
1887, aged 10 years and 5 months, Maggie 
A., daughter of Seth C. and Edith Barker, 
a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing, Guilford county, N. C. 

She was of a meek and quiet disposition, 
possessed a good talent for reading, which 
caused her parents to look upon her as 
brightening for future usefulness, During her 
last illness she expressed a belief that she 
would go to heaven, and prayed toher Hea- 
venly Father to cleanse her, by His grace, 
and make her like the lilies of the valley. 
Her relatives felt their loss keenly, but are 
comforted in the belief that it is her eternal 
ain, 
Friend and Christian Worker please copy. 


SUTTON. —At his residence, Croton Lake, 
N. Y., on the 28th day of First month, 1887, 
Moses Sutton, in the 89th year of his age ; 
an elder of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 
STRANG.—At her home in Caladonia, 
N. Y., on the 27th of Eleventh mo., 1887, 
Lydia H. Strang, aged 78 years. 
She was a beloved minister, belonging to 
Rochester Monthly Meeting, N. Y. Being 
faithful in all the relations of life, as a de- 
voted companion, affectionate mother, kind 
neighbor, firm believer in the precious gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and an unflinching 
testimony-bearer from her youth, she was 
ready to depart in peace, and rest forever 
with the Lord. 

OVERMAN.—At Amboy, Miami County, 
Ind., 30th of Eleventh month, 1887, Mary 

















Annis Overman, wife of Wm. Overman, in 
the 68th year of her age, a much esteemed 
member of the Society of Friends, 

Born in Prince George Co., Virginia, and 
in 1842 married to Wm. P. Outland, she re- 
moved to Rich Square Meeting, N. C.; then 
to Indiana in 1856. Left a widowin 1868, 
she was married to Wm. Overman in 1871. 
In all her varied experience of circumstances 
and trials in life she manifested an ardent 
love for Christ and a deep interest in the 


welfare of the church, and having faithfully 


performed her day's work, was gathered as a 
shock of corn fully ripe. ‘ 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


ARCHER, FLORIDA. 


The attention of Friends and others who 
winter in Florida is invited to the claims of 
Archer, Alachua Co, 

Here is a good Friends’ meeting ; high, dry, 
and healthy location. 

The residence of the late Wm. B. Lipsey 
is fitted up to especially accommodate in- 
valids and tourists, Here they will find a 
good, pleasant home at reasonable rates. 

FRANCIS TRUEBLOOD, 


FRIENDS’ VISITING WASHINGTON 


Are invited to attend the meeting for worship, 
in Y, M. C, A. rooms, 1409 New York Ave., 
at II A. M. each First-day. 


CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


During the past ten years I have shipped 238 times 
to men I have sold to before. No other breeder can 
ive such a record. Circular gives cuts and par- 


culars. 
E. W. DAVIS, 
Secretary Cheshire Swine Club, 
, ONEIDA, N. Y. 
) ATENT procured for inventors by 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 
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ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 


$15 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 
QUEEN s,C'0.924 Fiiaca. 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 

SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 









MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 





“A Profitable Fireside Companion.” | 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old 


and young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. 


Its contents embrace a selection of Authentic | 


Sketches and Anecdotes portraying the beauties of 
@ Christian life and character. umerous other In- 
cidents and Reflections on various subjects, also 
supply a fund of useful thought. 





Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra Cloth binding. 
Price, Gilt Edges Disesnsstocadl dhbsdcvcorvecsse .-81.50 
FMR Fe iceecccccdesphbngioceccecedip 1.25 
If by mail, 17 cents extra. 
FOR SALE BY 
JACOB SMEDLEY, Publisher, 


304 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


RIENDS’ CALENDAR. - ° -°-°* > 
A daily Calendar makes a most appropriate 








and fitting gift. It isa daily reminder of the giver, . 


through the entire year. Moreover, while elegant 
and useful, it is inexpensive. The Friends’ Calen- 
dar for 1888 is a handsome design, 9 by 12 inches, 
with a portrait ot George Fox, a picture of his home, 
and a tablet containing a slip for each day in the 

ear, with helpful quotations from Friends’ writings. 

rice, 50 cents; 12 for $5.00. Sent t-paid on re- 
— of price. FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, Sixth 
and Arch, Philadelphia. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EZPPrs’s COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
@ constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every ee ee | to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

_ Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





The Girard Life Insarance, 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, or 
Committee, and receives and executes trusts of every des- 
cription from the courts, corporations and individuals. Also 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


insures lives and grants annuities. 


All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets 


of the Company. 


Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at 


sight. 
Safes in burglar-proof vault for rent. 


Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for 


safe keeping, under guarantee. 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 


2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED 1836. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8S. PATEN1 
OFFICE. We have no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS7 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model. drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 


| fee not due till patent is secured. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
El; Jay 





A book, “‘How to Obtain Pat-nts,”’ with references 
to actual clients in your State, county, or town, sent 
free. Address, 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C, 


PLAIN COATS 


MADE TO ORDER. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 





Expressly for the Holidays. 


The Largest and Most Beautiful Variety Ever Shown. 


Imported and Domestic. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 36 S. Second Street. 


LAMPS FOR THE FAMILY. 
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VICE-PRES. AND TREAS., 
HENRY TATNALL. 


ASSISTANT TREAS , 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
GEORGE TABER, 

SETH !. COMLY, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, UR., 
WILLIAM MASSEY, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, SAMUEL B. BROWN. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG,. 
FURNISHING (LJNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND, 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


5, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 
SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA, 
4@-One square from 9th and Green Station. 


$1. WHY NOT 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


PRACTICAL PARME 


Is 33 years old, has 16 Pages, is pub- 
lished Every Week in the year, con- 
tains 14 Departments, treating of every 
phase of Farm Work and Farm Life, by 
Practical Farmers and the Best Writers in 
the country. Has the best Market Reports. 
30,000 Subscribers pronounce 
it the Best Weekly Agricultural 
Journal in the country. Only 


$1 Por Year, Postage Pai 


Tf you subscribe before January 
1, 1888, you will get the remain- 
ing numbers of this year Free. 

Address 


THE FARMER CO., 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


sa-By a Special Arrangement 
with the PRACTICAL FARMER, 
the FRIENDS’ REVIEW and the 
FARMER will both be sent for one 
Year upon the receipt of $2.50, by 
the Publishers of the FRIENDS 
REVIEW. 








t Company of Philat 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
ACTUARY, 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 


SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 

JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H.GAW: 

B. ANDREWS KNIGHT, 


